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SENTENCE NEGATION IN UGARITIC 


JULIAN OBERMANN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


MONG the particles that are found to be employed in 
Ugaritic, only three have so far been recognized as serving 
the function of adverbs of negation. They are the particles in, 
bl, and al, all of which are known to be used for that function 
elsewhere in Semitic.? In particular, 
in (="én or "énu/a), properly an adverb of non-existence, is 
used in nominal sentences only: in bt 1 b‘l, ‘‘there is no house 
unto Baal” (2 AB 4:49); in bn Ih, ‘‘there is no son unto him” 
(2 D 1:19); 
bl (bal), when followed by a noun, may be found employed in 
the sense of what the Arab grammarians term ‘‘denial of the 
genus,” that is, in the sense of absolute negation: 5/ #1 bl rbb, 
“(there be) no dew, no rain’”’ (1 D: 44); also in the sense of 
“without, -less:”’ bl mt, “‘without death” (2 D 6:27); 51 hg, 
“countless” (1 D:91); when followed by a verb, b/ seems to be 
employed in affirmative, apparently also in adversative, rather 
than negative, sense: bl nmlk, ‘“‘surely we shall make king” 
(1 AB 1:20);? b/ at, ‘but I will (should?) put” (2 AB 6:5); 
al (‘al) may occasionally be found to serve as a conjunction 
with negative force: al y‘dbkm “lest he make you,” “(so that) 
he should not make you”’ (2 AB 8:17); otherwise this particle 
appears to serve as a prohibitive, as it does in Hebrew, Aramaic 
and Phoenician: al ¢St, ‘‘do not put” (tbid. 6:8) ; al t§mx, ‘‘do not 


t Brockelmann, Grundriss 1, 499 ff.; Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik, 
631, 633; Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, 8.14; 11.4. 

2 See ibid., line 26, where bit is used in an otherwise identical clause: bit 
nmlk; see also below n. 34; for the curious locution b5/ it, cf. my article in 
JAOS 66 (1946), Supplement No. 6 (to be referred to hereafter as Incubation), 
on line 28 (p. 13a). 
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rejoice” (Anat E:29; 3 D 6:8); hence, no doubt, the verbs fol- 
lowing al may be found in the imperfect tense only.3 

It would seem remarkable indeed that within the rather 
extensive Ugaritic text material at our disposal we should not 
have come as yet upon a single instance of sentence negation, 
plain and simple; that is, negation of a declarative verbal sen- 
tence; and that we should. thus be left in the dark as to how a 
negation of this kind was constructed. Moreover, on the as- 
sumption that in the dialect of Ugarit adverbs of negation were 
confined to the three particles just mentioned, we would be 
missing in this dialect the vocable most widely employed as 
such an adverb in Semitic in general, namely, the vocable 4. 
This would be all the more striking in view of the fact that 
precisely this vocable is the standard means by which to express . 
sentence negation in Hebrew and Aramaic, that it is very widely 
so used in Arabic, and it may be found so used in Akkadian as 
well.4 

In point of fact, a particle consisting of the consonant / may 
often be found in Ugaritic to be prefixed to verbs, and this, to 
verbs in the perfect as well as the imperfect tense. But in many 
instances it is quite obvious that we have here to do with the 
Ugaritic counterpart now of Akkadian (and Hebrew) Ja, now 
of Arabic /dé, that is, with a particle of optative-asseverative 
force: 1 rgmt lk, ‘‘I did tell thee’ (2 AB 7:23); 1 mxSt...1 kit, 
“surely, I will smite... I will destroy’’ (Anat D:35-36); 1 ysh, 
“let it be called” (ibid. E:43); idk ltin pnm ‘m, ‘‘then she does 


3 For still another use of al, see n. 5. (I have found it desirable to trans- 
literate the Ugaritic sign for §-§ now as §, now as §, whenever the etymology of 
the word involved in reasonably certain; otherwise, I have transcribed it §; 
admittedly, however, in instances of doubtful etymology, the sign should be 
rendered ‘‘§(?)” or better yet ‘‘¥/£”’). 

4 Actually, however, the disuse of /é does appear to have been effected in 
Phoenician, owing, it would seem, to the spread of bi (cf. the occasional use of 
bal for sentence negation in Hebrew poetry); also in Ethiopic, where it is 
replaced by 't (> 'é, ’én, 'ayn?). Except, therefore, for evidence of the kind 
to be adduced below, one might have been led to wonder whether such a 
disuse had not also been effected in Ugaritic. 

# In view of the evidence to be considered below, one might be inclined to 
see here a rhetorical question in the negative: ‘‘did I not tell thee?” 
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(did?) set her face toward’”’ (ibid. D:81; and elsewhere) ; 1 yrgm, 
“let it be told” (2 AB 4-5:74), etc.s 


Accordingly, asseverative or optative meaning has been tacitly 
assumed by scholars whenever the particle / is found prefixed 
to a verb. In reality, however, this assumption can be shown 
to hinder the natural interpretation in a number of passages or 
to be all but precluded by the requirements of context. Instead, 
the passages in question become lucid and transparent — that 
is, as lucid and transparent as any lengthy passage may be said 
to be at the present stage of our knowledge of Ugaritic — once 
the particle is recognized as an adverb of negation and, spe- 
cifically, of sentence negation. If so, we would have to posit 
that two different vocables are represented by Ugaritic / when 
it is followed by a verb: one having the meaning of Akkadian 
la or of Arabic Ja and Hi, the other being identical with common 
Semitic 14.7 


5 Occasionally, J seems to be used also in the sense of Arabic i (with the 
subjunctive); e. g. 1 tbrknn, “that they bless him’”’ (2 D 1:24); see my article 
Incubation), on lines 32-33. In the asseverative-optative sense, / appears to 
be sometimes replaced by al; cf. the phrase idk | ttn pnm ‘m just cited with 
dk al tin pum ‘m, “then ye should set face toward” (2 AB 8:1), and idk al 
tin pnm tk, “then ye should set face into” (ébid. 8:10; also Anat F:12); the 
explanation suggested by Gordon (op. cit. 54, n. 3) is hardly conclusive, since 
al need not always represent one and the same vocable; when used with 
positive force, al may very well represent a compound (’a-+), ‘standing in 
the same relationship to / in which Hebrew *épa/ stands to Arabic bal. Is 
perhaps al with positive force the Ugaritic equivalent of Hebrew hdlé (which 
is very often, indeed more often than not, used as a synonym of hinné, “‘behold, 
surely,” and has long since been combined with the alla of the Amarna letters)? 

6 The writing of / for lé “‘not,’’ would not necessarily disprove the old 
contention that the particle originally consisted of / and glottal stop; rather, 
it would indicate that the phonetic shift Ja’ >a developed in Ugaritic as it did 
elsewhere; however, there is good reason to believe that the laryngeal element 
of the particle (attested to by the orthography (’) in Sabaean, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic, as well as by the pronunciation Ja’ in vernacular Arabic) is non- 
phonemic; cf. Brockelmann, op. cit., 48. 

7 There is nothing, of course, to preclude the assumption that even when 
used with positive force the particle / followed by a verb represents different 
vocables — different in pronunciation no !ess than connotation — which look 
identical in writing owing merely to the absence of vowel letters; in all, we 
might thus discern four different vocables: 1. /é (negative; see below); 
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Since the passages under consideration have been more or 
less minutely interpreted by scholars, the contention offered here 
should, if cogent, require a new interpretation of these passages. 
In reality, this will be seen to be the case only in two of the three 
instances to be discussed (1 and 3). In the third of these instances 
(2), the context of the passage is so unmistakable that it has 
guided some scholars to the proper interpretation despite their 
unawareness of the negative force of the /-particle, so that it will 
suffice merely to analyze the phrase involving that particle. 


1. A Mystery about Wood and Stone 


In the Anat Poem it is related how Baal dispatched an envoy 
to deliver a message to his sister, the goddess Anat (C:5-28). 
The message proper — that is, apart from the charge to the 
envoy (lines 5-11) — concerns three different things and may 
be seen to consist, accordingly, of three contextual units. First, 
Baal advises the fierce goddess to subdue all the warriors and 
rebels, presumably his actual and potential adversaries, and to 
establish peace throughout the land (lines 11-14).* Second, he 
urges her that — the implication is: after having established 
peace and tranquillity — she should hasten to pay him a visit 
(lines 15-17). Finally, Baal informs his sister that he wishes to 
confer with her about a matter of great importance (lines 18-28). 
What this matter is, he would apparently tell her during her 
forthcoming visit. And when, in the subsequent course of 
events, he does tell her about it, we learn that it concerns his 
desire to build a house for himself. In the message itself, however, 
he only hints at it, as if he wished to keep it a secret for the 
present even from Anat. Accordingly, the poet makes Baal 
speak here in terms obviously intended to be both mysterious 
and mystifying. Only the first part of the passage is of interest 
for our present purpose: 


2. li (optative: | yrgm); 3. la (asseverative: / rgmt; 1 mxSt; 1 tin); 4. 1 
(final: J tbrknn). 

8 I intend to deal with this passage, which has been misunderstood in recent 
discussions, and with Baal’s message as a whole upon another occasion. 
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. rgm (18) it ly w argmk (19) 
. hwt w atnyk 

. rgm (20) ‘s 

. w lxdt abn (21) 

tant 3mm ‘m ars (22) 

. thmt ‘m kbkbm (23) 

. abn brq dl td‘ §mm (24) 

. rgm | td‘ nim 

. wh thn (25) hmlt ars 


CON AM Pw Ne 


We are confronted here with three instances of a verb preceded 
by the particle /; in the first of these instances (line 7), the 
particle is in turn preceded by the proclitic d, used in Ugaritic 
as a relative pronoun. We would thus have here a succession of 
three relative clauses, of which the first is syndetic, introduced 
by the relative pronoun d, while the two others are asyndetic. 
This circumstance alone should have sufficed to reveal the true 
nature of the situation before us. For it would be extremely 
awkward and, as far as one can see, without analogy anywhere 
in Semitic syntax, to come upon a relative clause in which the 
verb is separated from the relative pronoun by a precative 
particle.» By contrast, if the particle is identified as Ja, we would 
have before us a syntactic pattern universally employed in 
dependent verbal clauses. We further realize that we would 
have here not only a normal syntactic pattern but a widely 
employed stylistic device as well. It is the device, especially 
familiar in Hebrew poetry, whereby the unique or unprecedented 
nature of a thing, or of an event, is described as something no 


9 Virolleaud (La Déesse Anat, 36), who renders dl td‘ ‘‘pour que tu instruises,”’ 
holds that di corresponds to the Hebrew locution /é-ma‘an 'dSer; but just this 
and similar locutions (Aramaic bédil dé, Arabic likat, li’an) should have 
precluded the above rendering, since they would have required the Ugaritic 
phrase to read /d (not dl) td‘. Virolleaud remarks that only two other instances 
of dl are known in Ugaritic (according to V’s own reading, however, a third 
instance would be found in Anat E:11; see below n. 18); unfortunately, the 
text, in both instances, is too badly preserved to serve as a witness one way 
or the other; but I would venture to propose that di yd‘ bn il (4 AB 1:3) means 
“who does not know the gods” (cf. Job 18 21) or “whom (or which) the gods do 
not know”; and di ylkn (6 AB 4:7), “that (or which) he should (or will) not 
walk.” 
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one has ever heard about, no one has ever known or apprehended. 
Significantly enough, Hebrew descriptions of this kind often 
involve one or the other, or both, of the very same verbs as those 
used by the Ugaritic poet in the passage before us.*® 


As could hardly be otherwise, the appraisal of the clauses just 
discussed has led me to an understanding of the entire passage 
greatly at variance with the interpretations hitherto advanced." 
In particular, I have been led to realize that the passage consists 
of but a single main clause (lines 1-2), followed by a series of 
qualifying appositives. The important thing is that the passage 
may now be seen to be intelligible not only suo loco but within 
the larger context of the Baal cycle as a whole: 


1. I have (at heart) a thing I wish to tell thee,” 

2. A matter I wish to convey to thee. 

3. (It’s) a thing about wood, 

4. And a secret about stone." 

5. (It’s) the contention of heavens with the earth,™ 


10 See Mic 4 12 (16 yadé'a . . . wélé hébind); Ps 82 5; Is 40 21, 52 15, 66 8 (“Who 
hath heard such a thing?! Who hath seen such a thing?!’’); etc. 

1 Cf,, in addition to Virolleaud (n. 9), Albright BASOR, No. 70, 19; Aist- 
leitner, ZAW, 1939, 199; Gordon, The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat, 24. 

12 By its use in the present passage (lines 1, 3, 8), Ugaritic rgm ‘“‘word”— 
and no doubt also hwt, ‘‘utterance’— appears to have undergone the same 
semantic development as Hebrew dabér, ‘‘word,” Aramaic milla, ‘word,"” 
Arabic ’amr ‘‘command,” gissah, “tale,” Akk. amatu, ‘‘word,” all of which 
vocables may be found employed to denote ‘‘a thing; an affair; a business; a 
matter; a concern;’’ see Gesenius-Buhl, s. v. (and v. dibrah) and Lane, s. vv. 

33 It is an observation of long standing that the Semitic ’idafah often implies 
the force of a preposition (Wright, 2, 199 f.); this is especially apparent when 
the qualified noun is of the kind just mentioned (n. 12); e.g. “everything of 
the altar” (Num 18 7), that is, ‘everything concerning the altar;’’ cf. Hebrew 
‘al-débar, ‘‘pertaining to, on account of.” For Ixt, “secret,” literally “‘whisper, 
murmur,”’ cf. Syriac léhas: min piima ludna bé-qala la Sémi‘a; and 'etléhes: 
secreto dictus est (Payne Smith, Thesaurus). 

%4 | believe that tant (var. tunt; 6 AB 3:14) should be combined with Hebrew 
to’'dnd (Judg 144) “opportunity, occasion for a fight’? (G. F. Moore) and 
mit'anné (II Kings 5 7), “he seeketh a quarrel.” Baal fails no doubt in- 
tentionally, to make it clear just what the object of the ‘“‘contention” is. One 
is reminded of Job 28, describing how man, having wrung from the earth the 
mystery of gold and silver, was unable to find the whereabouts of Wisdom: 
“the deep said, It is not in me; and the sea said, It is not with me” (v. 14). 
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6. Of the Deep with the stars. 

7. (It’s) stone of splendor, which the heavens have not known,% 
8. A thing that men have not known, 

9. And the peoples of the earth have not perceived. 


In short, Baal here tells his sister Anat that he wishes to 
consult her about something unique and unprecedented, some- 
thing unknown either to the heavens or to men; at the same time, 
about something involving wood and stone of a precious and 
formidable nature. Eventually, we learn that what Baal alluded 
to here actually did concern an extraordinary and, in Ugarit, 
no doubt unheard-of undertaking: a temple or a palace to be 
designed by the divine architect Hayin, the master of all of 
Egypt, with wood to be supplied by the mighty cedars of 
Lebanon, with stone, or building material, to be yielded 
by the mountains and to consist of gold and silver and lapis 
lazuli." 


Does perhaps the Ugaritic poet imply that the deep and the stars, the heavens 
and the earth, contend with one another about the whereabouts, the “‘secret,’’ 
of the “‘stone of splendor”? This would fit well with what immediately follows 
in the text about the ignorance of the universe concerning that “stone”. It 
is noteworthy that, when Baal’s envoy delivers the message to Anat (D:57 ff.), 
our couplet together with the following stichos (lines 5-7) is made to follow, 
rather than precede, lines 8-9. 

ts Offhand, it would have been reasonable to suspect that abn brq resumes 
the theme of /x5¢ abn, and that, accordingly, brq must have been intended to 
qualify abn; cf. the Arabic adjectives brig and barrdg, and the substantive 
barig, “a shining, gleaming, glistening, glitter, luster, brilliancy, or splendour’’ 
(Lane); and Hebrew bérégqat wé-z@hab, among the specifications of ‘every 
precious stone’”’ in Ezekiel’s lamentation against the king of Tyre (Ez 28 13); 
also bareget, one of the precious ‘‘stones” in the breast-plate of the high 
priest (Ex 28 17). Since, as we now realize, “‘stone of splendor” is here described 
as a thing extraordinary and unheard of, it will hardly refer to precious metals 
per se, but rather to their extraordinary profusion, that is, to the circumstance 
that “‘stone of splendor’ would be used as the building material of Baal’s 
future house. Curiously enough, the word abn here has been taken by scholars 
to be a verb, introducing a new theme; thus Virolleaud, ibid., renders our 1. 7 
“Je créerai l’éclair pour que tu instruises les cieux;” Albright: “I shall create 
the thunderbolt in order that heavens may know;” similarly Aistléitner and 
Gordon (above, n. 11). 

6 Cf. Anat F:12 ff.; 2 AB 4—5:75 ff. 
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2. Consent by Force 


Only fragments have been preserved of the scene describing 
the events that occurred when, following his invitation, Anat 
did pay a visit to Baal. But from the clear testimony of the 
narrative as a whole and, especially, of corresponding parallei 
passages, we know with certainty that during this visit Baal 
commissioned his siter to go to El, their divine father, in order 
to obtain his consent to, or approval of, Baal’s plan to build a 
house for himself; and that Anat not only accepted the com- 
mission but stated, in effect, that she was confident about 
achieving its objective. Indeed, excepting only one or two words, 
scholars have been able to restore Anat’s statement in full. We 
are indebted, in particular, to H. L. Ginsberg for having demon- 
strated that Anat’s confidence in obtaining El’s consent was 
based on her determination to resort to violence, to submit her 
father to a non-too-gentle sort of ‘third-degree,’ should he 
refuse to do her bidding.*? 

The passage in Anat’s statement (E:7-12) that is of direct 
bearing on the matter under discussion reads as follows: 

1. [a5hlk] Sbth dm-m 
2. Sbt dqnh (11) [mm'‘-m) 


3. kdl ytn bt 1 bl k tlm (12) 
4. [whg]r k bn atrt. 


which has been properly understood by Ginsberg to mean 


1. [I will make] his gray hair [flow] with blood, 
2. The gray hair of his beard [with gore], 

3. Unless he grant a palace to Baal like the gods, 
4. [And a cour]t like the children of Athirat. 


But why should kd / have the sense of ‘‘unless,’’ as it surely has 
by the clear implication of the context? The question has long 
puzzled me, and it has apparently also puzzled the translator, 


7 BASOR 97, 5f. (n. 13); Ginsberg’s interpretation of the passage was 
anticipated, in essence, by A. D. Singer, BJPES X 2-3 (1943) 61f., with 
regard to a closely parallel passage (3 D 6:7-16). Even before being aware 
of the argument advanced by these two scholars, I had held that Anat here 
promises to threaten, and later on (E:27-33) does threaten, her father that she 
would use violence to obtain his consent to Baal’s request. 
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who resorts to suggesting that kd / is perhaps miswritten for 
k b1.** This, however, we may now say, is entirely superfluous; 
since, in reality, the difficulty is purely imaginary. Once the 
presence of | in the sense of Semitic /@ has been established in 
Ugaritic, nothing is more natural than to find the phrase kd 1 
at a point where the context requires some such sentence con- 
nective as ‘when not,” “‘if not,’’ “‘unless.”” Obviously, we have 
here to do with a compound conjunction comparable to, if not 
indeed identical with, the Aramaic kézt (kédi), kad, often found 
in the connection of kézi la, kad la, followed by a verb, and used 
in the sense just adduced for the Ugaritic phrase before us.*® 


3. A King’s Unsocial Conduct 


In the narrative that is centered around a personage who in 
Ugaritic saga seems to have been known as Keret the King and 
Keret the Noble, we come upon a scene (2 K 6 25-58) of extraor- 
dinary interest, especially to students of the Old Testament.?° 


The scene describes how someone referred to as ggn, presumably 


8 In the photographs furnished by Virolleaud, d and bare often indistinguish- 
able from one another; but in the passage before us, the photograph shows 
a clear sign of d. Virolleaud, 71, reads r dl; but apparently he was guided 
therein by his restoration [I as]r; to judge by the photos, r and k, too, are very 
frequently indistinguishable from one another on the tablets. 

19 Another instance of kd, if not indeed of kd 1, is perhaps contained in the 
series of Syria 1929, 6:25. In the above analysis, Ugaritic kd would correspond 
to Hebrew ka-’dSer, which is often used as a temporal-conditional conjunction; 
the first element of kd is no doubt the Ugaritic particle k which, like Hebrew 
ki (and Arabic 'id@), may be found used for both “if” and “when” (Gordon, 
op. cit., 11.3). See Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, Index (p. 298), Payne-Smith, 
Thesaurus, 1677 (cf. the quotation from BA: kad 1a “‘min haitu” wa-wagadtu 
“ae indama’’). 

20 For the text of 2 K, Col. 6, see Virolleaud’s editio princeps, in Syria 23 
(1942-43); for the scene under discussion, tbid., 10 ff. In 1 K:130 Keret seems 
to be referred to as “‘king;” in another passage (ibid., 279), as ‘“‘King of the 
Sidonites;” the reading of the latter passage, however, is open to question 
(cf. Baumgartner, Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1938, 14). The pronunciation 
“‘Keret’’ is a mere convention, of course. Virolleaud (La légende de Keret, 8 f.) 
indeed suggests a connection with the kérétf of the Old Testament; but see 
Pedersen, in Berytus, 7, 2 (1941), 64. 


e 
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pronounced Gaggan, instructs Keret’s son, Yassib, to go to his 
royal father in order to reprimand him for what in modern 
language would be termed his unsocial or unethical conduct, and 
to inform him that, as a result of that conduct, he is about to lose 
his throne and to be replaced by his son, the bearer of Gaggan’s 
message." The reprimand will thus be seen to concern Keret 
as the sovereign of a state or a kingdom, who in customary 
oriental fashion holds unlimited powers over his subjects and, 
therefore, is responsible for their care and welfare and particu- 
larly, it would seem, for the protection of the weak and the 
underprivileged. 

As is usual in similar situations within the Ugaritic poetical 
narratives, the wording of the reprimand is extant in two parallel 
passages; first, when Gaggan gives his instructions to Yassib 
(6:29-38) and, second, when the latter delivers the message to 
his parent (6:41-53). Normally, such parallels may be found to 
be identical or nearly identical in wording. In the instance 
before us, however, the second occurrence of the reprimand 
contains a plus over the first occurrence, so that it will suffice 
to consider here only the reprimand as delivered by Yassib to 
his father. This would seem all the more admissible since 
one receives the strong impression that the plus is due not to 
additions in the second but rather to omissions in the first paral- 
lel? — omissions effected, no doubt, inadvertently by the copyist 
of our tablet or perhaps of an older tablet. 


The passage is unusually well preserved on the tablet and, 
a rare condition in dealing with Ugaritic texts, its nature and 
significance are discernible at first sight. While a number of 
details remain doubtful, mainly in lexical respect, this does not 
lessen in any way the lucidity of the reprimand as a whole: 


2 The rendering of ysb as Yassib is a tempting conjecture; Virolleaud 
(Syria, ibid., 10) would see in it an imperfect of msb; but perhaps we should 
consider the name as representing an adjective identical with Aramaic yassibd, 
“true, faithful, firm.’’ On ggn, which I take to be an epithet, like kir, Rirt, 
etc. (so that we should properly speak of “the Gaggan”’), see below, n. 33. 

* The plus comprises lines, 4, 9, 11; see below n. 30. 
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. ytb' ysb élm 

. ‘b (40) abh y‘rb 

- ySu gh (41) w ysb 

. Sm‘ m‘ | ket (42) 

. tm‘ w tgs udn (43)... 

. Sqlt (45) b glt ydk 

. L tdn (46) dn almnt 

. | tpt (47) tpt asr nps 

. | tdy (48) t§-m ‘I dl 

. | pnk (49) 1 t8lkm ytm 

. b‘d (50) kslk almnt 

. km (51) axt ‘r§ mdw 
13. anSt (52) ‘r§ 2bln 


14. rd l mlk (53) amlk 
15. | drktk ath(54)nn 


As may be seen at a glance, the reprimand administered to 
King Keret by his son is centered around a series of four parallel 
clauses, each involving a verb in the imperfect tense preceded 
by the particle 7. For no reason that one could think of, save 
no doubt that of self-consistency, Virolleaud translates the 
verbs as if they were intended as optatives: ‘‘(il faut) que tu 
rendes justice...que tu juges...que tu abattes...que tu 
fasses nourir.”’3 One would be highly sceptical of this rendering 
even if Gaggan’s message consisted of these clauses alone. But 
it is proved plainly untenable by the concluding lines of the 
message announcing the fate about to overtake Keret in con- 
sequence of his conduct. Of necessity, then, the conduct itself 
must be understood as something already established in fact, 
a reality, rather than something merely desired or wished for; 
accordingly, the verbs could have been intended only as indi- 
catives negated by the preceding /. 

The whole passage may thus be translated as follows: 

1. Yassib, the youth, departs.™ 
2. He enters upon his father, 


33 Syria, tbid., 15. In what follows, I have found myself obliged to disagree 
with Virolleaud’s pioneer treatment of the passage in many other details 
(without always referring to the points of disagreement). 

% Possibly, we have here an asyndetic temporal clause: when Yassib 
departed (from Gaggan), he entered, etc.; see Incubation, n. 58. 
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. Lifts up his voice and exclaims: 

“Hear thou, O Keret, the Noble, 

. “Hear well and lend ear. . .% 

“Thou hast been disgraced by the greed of thy hand:* 

“Thou hast not pleaded the cause of the widow; 

. “Thou hast not judged the right of the dispirited; 

. “Thou hast not recompensed the cry of injustice of the poor;?” 
. “Thou hast not fed the orphan before thee,”* 


— 


25 In 1Stm‘ we meet, for the first time in Ugaritic, with an imperative of the 
Gt stem; see Gordon, 8.9 (to which we should probably add the case of éSthwy; 
against Gordon, 8.75); it is noteworthy that, in the prefixed 7, Ugaritic agrees 
with Arabic (igtatil), Hebrew and Aramaic (cf. the formation of the reflexive 
stems, also the Hebrew proper name ’eSt2méa‘), rather than Akkadian (piiras). 
In view of the two preceding verbs, we should no doubt understand égg as an 
imperative, perhaps of a root identical with Hebrew #éqa‘, ‘‘to stick into, to 
cast, to thrust;’’ the act of “‘lending’’ one’s ear may be found expressed in 
Hebrew by one of several verbs (hitfd, higStb; cf. hé’ézin, pagal). Virolleaud 
takes tgg to be an imperfect “‘d’un verb tel que gg ou qs,” etc. The following 
couplet (k gz gzm tdbr || w grm tttwy), omitted above, is texically obscure; 
does tdbr really mean “vont parler’? perhaps we should see here an antithesis: 
while the gzgz pass away, perish (Arabic dabara), the grm remain, abide 
(Arabic tawd). 

36 T take Sqlt to be a shafel of gi in the passive; the word would thus have a 
close counterpart in Hebrew hégal, ‘‘to despise, to act contemptibly;’’ the 
rendering of git as ‘‘greed” — better perhaps “‘hardship’’ — is based on Arabic 
gala, ‘‘to be excessive, immoderate, beyond measure; to act with forced hard- 
ness,’’ etc. 

27 The translation of the stichos suggested above is conjectural throughout. 
In tdy we have perhaps come upon the Ugaritic equivalent of Hebrew day, 
“sufficiency, requisite, satisfaction,” which in turn may be connected with 
Arabic wad4, ‘‘to recompense, to pay the fine (diyah), for bloodshed (or in- 
juries);”’ [does perhaps my b ilm ydy mrs grS-m zbln (2 K 5 11f.; Syria 22, 
209 f.) mean “‘who among the gods recompenses the oppressed whom a prince 
had banished?”’? cf. Incubation, n. 11, and (on gr5-m=grSh-m) ibid., p. 25b, 
and passim]. It is tempting to combine #5, or tf, with the (dissimilated?) 
Akkadian Sisitu, ‘cry’ (Delitzsch, Handwérterbuch, 677: ‘‘Weheruf, Wehe- 
geschrei”’), and ‘J with Hebrew ‘awié, “‘injustice;’’ cf. Job 34 28 (‘‘to bring unto 
Him the cry of the poor, And He heareth the cry of the afflicted”); Prov 21 13 
(‘‘Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor’) and especially Job 19 7 
(“Behold I cry over violence but I am not heard; I cry aloud, but there is no 
justice”) and Hab 1 ? (‘I cry unto Thee of violence, and Thou wilt not help”); 
cf. also Ex 22 21 f.; II Kings 8 3. 

#8 For other examples of the word order employed in this stichos (p - v - 0), 
see Gordon, 12.30 f.; cf. Incubation, on lines 51-52. 
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. “(Nor) the widow back of thee,?9 

. “Alike the mate of the bed of the lowly, 

. “And the companion of the bed of the peer.2° 

. “(Therefore) descend from the reign which (now) I shall reign,3* 
. “From (the throne of) thy kingdom, on which (now) I shall sit. 


Elsewhere in Ugaritic, we meet occasionally with the social 
concepts underlying the above passage, yet expressed in positive 
terms; for example, in the Daniel narrative (1 D:23; 2 D 5:7), 
which in more than one respect is a counterpart of the Keret 
narrative: 

ydn dn almnt 
yet tht yim 


He pleads the cause of the widow, 
He judges the right of the orphan. 


29 The assumption being that b‘d kslk is intended to parallel the / pnk of 
the preceding stichos; if so, the phrase, literally “behind thy loin (back?),” 
must be seen to be redundant; cf. Hebrew bé‘ad; Arabic ba‘da; in Ugaritic, 
also SS:70; and 1929, 8:6; for ksl, cf. Hebrew kesel, “loin,” and Anat D:30, 
Virolleaud: ‘le milieu du corps.” Similar instances of redundancy are not 
unknown; e. g. Ugaritic / zr gdgdh “‘on top of his head” (2 AB 7:5), over against 
1 qdqdh, ‘‘on his head” (1*AB 6:16); similarly, in Hebrew, “and they have 
cast Thy law behind their back” (Neh 9 26), over against ‘‘and thou hast cast 
My words behind thee” (Ps 5017). The picture of the destitute crying for 
help both “before” the King and “to the back”’ of him is no doubt taken from 
life. 

3° In the above rendering, the entire couplet (lines 12-13) would qualify 
“‘the widow” of the preceding stichos (line 11), while km would serve as particle 
of comparison — of the kind which in Hebrew would require repetition of the 
particle before each member of the comparison (cf. Lev 24 16; Deut 1 17; 
Is 24 2, etc.); occasionally, it would seem, such a repetition may be found in 
Ugaritic itself; e. g. 1 AB 2:28 f. (k lb tat l imrh k-m lb nt). With anit, “friendly, 
companionable,” we meet elsewhere in Ugaritic (3 D 6:16; Anat E:35); cf 
Arabic ‘anis and, especially, ’anisah; indeed, the phrase an3t ‘r§ appears at 
once clear when compared with phrases like Arabic ‘énisat al-badit, that is, 
a girl who becomes sociable, friendly, or cheerful by means of conversation 
(Lane, I, 115, col. b). The parallelims axt ‘rf || anSt ‘r§ would thus show that 
in Ugaritic, as in Semitic in general, “sister” (and no doubt also “‘brother’’) 
could be used in the sense of “mate, fellow, companion,” and the like. For 
mdw, “lowly,” cf. déwé ‘“‘sad, miserable” (Lam 1 13, 5 17). 

3 As must be inferred from the parallel atbnn (1. 15), amlk stands here in 
the sense of amlkh (that is, 'amlukuhu>’amluki, or ’amlukahu>'amluké); 
cf. Incubation, passim. 

3 Gordon, Loves and Wars, xiii; the great antiquity of basic social concepts 
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But it is only in the negative reprimand before us, and indeed 
in the dramatic scene as a whole, that we come upon tangible 
literary correspondence between the social-ethical formulations 
current in Ugarit and the numerous admonitions about the rights 
of the weak and unprotected to be found throughout the biblical 
writings. The question, however, does not concern us here and, 
moreover, seems important enough to deserve a study of its 
own. Yet one or two references do appear pertinent to the present 
discussion, insofar as they may be seen to bear prominently on 
the interpretation of the Ugaritic scene suggested above. 

Thus in what has been called Job’s apologia pro vita sua (chap. 
29-31), the hero of the poem is made do describe his social conduct 
in terms that sound like the direct antithesis of that of Keret 
(Job 31 16): 


If I have withheld aught of the desire of the poor, 
Or have caused to fail the wishes of the widow, 
Or have eaten my bread alone, 

And the orphan hath not eaten thereof... 


Equally instructive in the present connection are utterances of 
the Hebrew prophets expressed in negative terms, such as that 
of Isaiah (1 23) 


They judge not the orphan, 
And the cause of the widow cometh not before them; 


and, especially, the striking verbal agreement with a passage of 
the Keret reprimand (lines 7-8) in an utterance of Jeremiah 
(5 28): 


16 dant din yitém... 
&-miSpat 'ebyéntm 16 sapata 


They have not pleaded the cause of the orphan... 
And the right of the needy they have not judged. 


The Hebrew saga, too, knows how kings were reprimanded, and 
even dethroned, for their unsocial conduct, and how even the 
first Hebrew king was told by Samuel, ‘‘the Seer,”’ that ‘‘the 
Lord hath rent the kingdom” from him and given it to a “‘better”’ 


of this kind may be seen from references in Sumero-Akkadian documents; 
cf. Goetze’s review of the work just mentioned, in JBL 63 (1944) 432. 
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man.3* Is perhaps Gaggan (ggm) an Ugaritic word for “seer” 
or “‘visionary,”’ so called because he received or administered his 
visions on a cultic “‘roof’’ (gg) ?33 





In each of the three instances which we have considered, the 
criterion of context has proved a decisive factor of the argumen- 
tation. In the first of those instances, it was not so much by 
the immediate as rather by the larger context, that of the building 
saga as a whole, that the contention could be claimed as con- 
clusive. It seems therfore safe to expect that further examples 
of the negative use of / are bound to be brought to light by 
sufficiently close consideration of the context of the epical nar- 
ratives in the linguistic interpretation of the Ugaritic texts. 
Indeed, it is a foregone conclusion that, if the negative use of 
this particle may be deemed established in the case of the pas- 
sages which we have discussed, it cannot possibly have been 
limited to just these passages.34 


3 I Sam 15 12; cf. 28 7; other outstanding examples of reprimands of this 
kind are those of Nathan (II Sam 12) and Elijah (I Kings 21) addressed to 
David and Ahab respectively; also Ahija’s both favorable (I Kings 11 29 #.) 
and unfavorable (zbid. 14 7 f.) prophecy concerning Jeroboam. 

33 About a cultic roof on the house or palace of Keret, we learn Saieieibaiiie 
from 1 K (32; 86); it is here that he receives the oneirotic vision of El (36 f.), 
during which he was to obtain the promise of an heir (150 ff.); presumably, 
it is also on the “roof” that he performs the elaborate ritual proscribed by El 
(62 ff.; 154 ff.; cf. Incubation n. 13, also n. 37). For the cultic significance of the 
roof among the Hebrews, see II Kings 23 12; Jer 19 13, 32 29; Zeph 15; cf. _ 
II Kings 3 27; for Mesopotamia, cf. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien 
II, 86 f. 

34 The text of 2 K 1-2, in Syria 22 (1941) — which volume became available 
to me after the present article had been completed — contains a passage which, 
at first sight, would seem to suggest that the particle 2 was employed in 
Ugaritic not only for sentence negation but also for word negation (as it is in 
Akkadian, in Arabic and, not infrequently, also in Hebrew; cf. Gesenius-Buhl, 
s.v., 2,6). The passage (lines 14-15, also 98-99) is transcribed and translated 
by Virolleaud (113; 135) thus 


b hyk . abn . n§mh 
bl mtk . ngln 


Nous nous réjouissons, (0) nétre pére, de ce que tu es vivant! 
Nous nous félicitons de ce que tu n’es pas mort! 
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The evidence, however, is hardly decisive, and it will be well to keep the 
question open pending further testimony from the texts. One cannot help 
suspecting that we merely have before us another instance of 6/ mt, “without 
death,” here perhaps ‘‘deathlessness,”’ the scribe having omitted the preposi- 
tion 6 either by design (haplology) or inadvertently (haplography). 

I believe, however, that within the direct discourse, in which the above 
passage is found, we do come upon another instance of /=/é followed by a 
verb (lines 20-23; cf. also lines 105-106): 


tk-m yrgm 

ba il krt 

Sph lpn w qds 
u ilm tmin 
5ph lpn | yb 


‘How can speak (of death) 

“The divine Keret, 

“The scion of Lutpan and Qaddish? 

“Shall gods die? 

“Shall a scion of Lutpan not live (forever)? 


It is especially noteworthy that here the proper understanding of I, in addition 
to rendering the passage intelligible, makes us aware of a new meaning of the 
particle u. As far as one can see, this would be the first example of Ugaritic 
u (='6<’au<’aw), literally ‘either — or,” used as an interrogative particle 
in the sense of Hebrew ’im, literally “either (or); if, whether;” compare, e. g., 
in a single direct question, “Shall the potter be esteemed as clay?” (Is 29 16); 
we recall, however, that ’6 is occasionally found in the interrogative sense of 
"im in Hebrew itself. Is perhaps the jussive, in yk, conditioned by the inter- 
rogative particle? If so, émtn should be understood as tmt-n, that is tamiutié-nd; 
cf. the usage of né (after ’tm) in Hebrew. 





THE EDICT OF CYRUS IN EZRA 1* 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


ECOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ETUDES 


NTO the enchanted palace of Orientalism, which changes 

daily by the magic of new discoveries, a classicist enters with 
reluctance — and at own peril. The present writer, however, 
was led by his investigations of the formulae of Greek and Roman 
state acts to examine the Persian document in Ezra 1. 


I 


There are in Ezra two ordinances of Cyrus concerning the 
Return from the Captivity: one in Hebrew (Ezra 12-4), the 
other in Aramaic (Ezra 63-5). Some scholars regard both in- 
struments as two versions of the same royal edict; but, since a 
comparison of the two texts discloses very great differences, 
they conclude that one at least of the two ordinances cannot 


* Sincere thanks are due to Professors H. L. Ginsberg and Saul Lieberman 
for very helpful criticisms and suggestions; the mistakes that remain are mine. 
The latest statement of the problem is given by R. H. Pfeiffer (Introduction to 
the Old Testament [1941], p. 720) who refers to the literature on the subject. 
In this paper the commentaries on the Bible, particularly on the Book of 
Ezra, are generally referred to by the name of the author alone. Other abbrev- 
iations: Breasted = J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt; Cowley =A. E. 
Cowley, Aramaic Papyri (1923); Labat=R. Labat, Le Charactére religieux de 
la royauté assyro-babylonienne (1939); Luckenbill =D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient 
Records of Assyria; Posener=G. Posener, La premiére domination perse en 
Egypte (1935); Rogers =R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament 
(1912); Smith =Sidney Smith, Isaiah Chapters XL-LV (1944); Torrey = C. C. 
Torrey, Ezra Studies (1910); Waterman =L. Waterman, Royal Correspondence. 
I owe particular obligations to the works of Labat and Smith quoted above. 
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be authentic.? Critics who accept as genuine the Aramaic tran- 
scripts of the Persian records in Ezra, except the Hebrew Edict 
of Cyrus,? which has few defenders; and, following Torrey, some 
regard the Aramaic instrument as unreliable.s As a matter of 
fact, this deductive reasoning is deceiving because it is based 
on a fallacy of presumption. An examination of the formulae 
of both documents show that they are not two variants of the 
same record but two independent records concerning the same 
case. 

Let us quote first the Aramaic document (63-5). It runs as 
follows:* ‘‘Memorandum. In the first year of Cyrus the king. 
Cyrus the king set down’ an order concerning the house of God 
in Jerusalem. Let the house be built also the vessels of 
the house of God let them restore and thou shalt 
put them in the house of God.” 

This is an order in the form of an impersonal enactment. 
Such a minute recorded a single decision, given orally at a cab- 
inet meeting or pursuant to a report presented for consideration. 


Accordingly, the record was put down on a separate piece of 
writing material and being a separate piece in the file had its 
own heading. The Greek name for such a draft is hypomnemat- 
tsmos, the Aramaic term for it was the word of the same meaning, 
dicréné (mn729, Ezra 6 2), that is ““Memorandum.”’® These Mem- 
oranda are mentioned as initiating administrative action in the 


1 For this reasoning see, e.g., Batten, ad Ezra 1 4; A. Lods, The Prophets and 
the Rise of Judaism (1937), 185; R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel III, 2 
(1929), 318; K. Galling, Syrien in der Politik der Achaemeniden bis 448 v. Chr. 
(AO XXXVI, 3-4; 1937), 31. 

2 See, e.g., R. de Vaux, RB 1937, 41; H. H. Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber 
(1930), 29; E. Sellin, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1929), 157; O. Eissfeldt, 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1934), 375, etc., and the authors quoted n. 1. 

3 Batten, I.c. 

4 For the interpretation of the text cf. K. Galling, OLZ 1937, 473; S. Smith, 
PEQ, 1941, 5, and, particularly, R. de Vaux, RB, 1937, 35. 

5 The technical expression oy ov (stm te‘ém) is used likewise in the Elaphan- 
tine papyri and in the day-book of the Persian arsenal at Memphis (quoted 
below, n. 7). 

6 Aegyptus 1933, 353. 
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day-book of the Persian Arsenal at Memphis, from 484 B.C.7 
A specimen of that instrument has been preserved among the 
Aramaic papyri unearthed at Elephantine;* an Elamite cunei- 
form text from the Persian treasury at Persepolis® belongs, too, 
to the same class of documents. Such ‘‘memos” could be written 
on any material. Clay tablets were, then, arranged in “file 
cabinets” chronologically or according to the matter,’® while 
“memos” on papyrus were glued together into a volume. 


Cyrus’ Memorandum (Ezra 63) belongs to the same class of 
official records. Materially it is an instruction for the royal 
treasury concerning the expenses for building anew the Temple 
in Jerusalem.™ Formally it is a dicrén@, as its opening word 
says, written in the third person, although in the last sentence 
the treasurer is addressed directly." Destinated for the bureaux, 
the mandate was, of course, not made public. Twenty years 
later, in 520 B.C., the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem did not 
have a copy of the document and could only vaguely presume 
that the original may be found ‘“‘in the royal treasuries” in 
Babylon” (Ezra 517). But the document was stored at 


Ecbatana, where Cyrus stayed in the summer of his first year 
(538 B.C.).% 


Let us now return to the Hebrew instrument transcribed in 
Ezra 1. Introducing the ‘quotation, the Chronicler says that 
Cyrus “‘let a voice be raised through all his kingdom . . . announc- 


7 The last edition is by R. A. Bowman (AJSL 1941, 302). 

8 Cowley, no. 32. 

9 J. C. Cameron, JNES 1942, 216. 

xe Cf. N. Schneider, Orientalia 1940, 7. 

1 Cf. the list of restored sacred utensils in Ezra 17-11, explained by K. 
Galling, ZDPV 1937, 177. 

% Such an anacoluthon, which troubles commentators (see Julius A. Bewer, 
Der Text des Buches Ezra, 1922, p. 62) occurs also in the record quoted in n. 9. 
Cf. J. Friedrich, Orientalia, 1943, 22. 

13 On archives in royal “‘treasure-houses” cf. Strabo XV, 735; P. J. Junge, 
Klio, 1940, 30. 

«Ezra 61. Cf. Kittel (n. 1), III, 2, 312. It is difficult to say whether the 
megillah (that is volumen) mentioned here was a folded sheet of papyrus or 
a roll of sheets glued together to form a volume of royal ‘‘memoranda”’ from 
the first year of Cyrus. 
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ing as follows.” The hagiograyher speaks of a verbal promulga- 
tion made by heralds sent throughout the Empire. In the same 
way, Ezra and Nehemiah issue summons through all Judaea 
convening all the people at Jerusalem for gatherings.** Oral an- 
nouncement of some matter which the authority desired to make 
known to the population was the usual method of publication 
in the Ancient World. Heralds are often mentioned in cuneiform 
text; there was an office of the Royal Herald in Egypt’? as well 
as at the court of Jerusalem.*® The Prophets like to present 
their utterances as God’s proclamations to his people.*? ‘One 
says: Proclaim. And he says: What shall I proclaim?” (Is 406). 
“Go, and cry in the ears of Jerusalem, siying: Thus says the 
Lord” (Jer 21). The Persian law acknowledged validity of ordi- 
nances brought into force by oral promulgation. For instance, 
Pseudo-Smerdis sent messengers through the whole Empire to 
announce his coming to the throne. When the herald dispatched 
to Egypt ‘‘cried’”’ in the midst of Cambyses’ camp, Cambyses 
merely inquired whether the messenger had received the order 
from his pretended brother personally or through one of the 
courtiers.2° Whereas royal letters were always written in Ara- 
maic (even if addressed to the Greeks) ,?* the verbal announce- 
ment was necessarily made in the local language. Thus, a Persian 
proclaimer addressed in Greek the Ten Thousand.” Likewise, 
when Persian heralds were dispatched through Thrace to prepare 
the supply system of Xerxes’ expedition*® they hardly made the 
proclamations in Aramaic, unintelligible to the population. This 
difference between official correspondence and official verbal an- 
nouncement explains the fact that the Chronicler quotes Persian 


1 Ezra 107; Neh 815. 

6 See, e.g., Ed. Cuq, Etudes sur le droit babylonien (1929), 224. 

17 Breasted V (Index), p. 57, s.v. 

18 R, de Vaux, RB 1939, 395. 

19 J. Lindblom, Die litterarische Gattung der prophetischen Literatur (Uppsala 
Univ. Arsskrift, 1924, 98). 

20 Herod. III, 62. 

2 Thuc. IV, 50, 2. 

22 Xen. Anab. II, 1, 7. Cf. Herod. III, 140; Plut., Them. 6. 

33 Herod. VII, 119. 
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documents in Aramaic but reproduces Cyrus’ proclamation in 
Hebrew.* It is quite natural that the proclamation was read, 
too, in Jerusalem where the official language was still Hebrew 
in the time of Nehemiah.’s 

The king’s word allowing the return of the Jews to their an- 
cestral homes must have taken the form of a proclamation by 
the heralds in the whole Diaspora under Cyrus’ sway. Second 
Isaiah speaks of ‘‘the messenger of good tidings,’”” who announces 
salvation and God’s return to Zion (Is 527). And again: “Go 
you forth from Babylon ... proclaim this ... make it go out 
even to the end of the earth; say: The Lord has redeemed His 
servant Jacob” (Is 4820). Cyrus’ proclamation addresses the 
Jews directly, in the same way as the Assyrian kings wrote to 
the Babylonians or to an Elamite tribe. 

Thus, there were (at least) two orders of Cyrus relevant to 
the Return from Captivity; a royal proclamation addressed to 
the Jews and published by the heralds everywhere in many 
languages, including Hebrew (Ezra 1), and on the other hand, 
a Memorandum to the royal treasurer, in Aramaic, which was 
not made public at this time. 


II 


Since there was a Return from the Captivity under Cyrus,?? 
the king must have issued a proclamation summoning the Exiles 
to go back to Jerusalem. But it is another question whether 


24 Demotic correspondence between the Egyptian priests at Elephantine 
and the Persian satrap Pherendates gives “‘copies,’’ i.e., translations of the 
original text. See W. Spiegelberg, Sitz.-Ber. Preuss. Akad. 1928, 605; Die 
Demotischen Papyri Loeb (1933), no. 6. On the other hand, Darius’ proclama- 
tion, preserved in the great trilingual inscription at Behistun, was officially 
translated and published in Babylonian, Aramaic, Egyptian, and, probably, 
in many other languages. 

2s Neh 13 24. In Cyrus’ time, the Jews in Babylonia still used the ancestral 
language: see S. Daiches, The Jews in Babylonia (1912), 30. 

% R. H. Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria (1935), Nos. 28 and 80. 

27See now W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940), 246. 
Galling’s hypothesis (see n. 1) that the Return took place under Cambyses, 
has been refuted by H. H. Schaeder, OLZ 1938, 103 and Smith, 145. 
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the text of the proclamation is trustworthy as given by the 
Chronicler or has been more or less altered from its original 
form by the hagiographer. The latter opinion is held even by 
the exegetes who maintain the authenticity of the scriptural 
account.?* Radical critics assume that counterfeiting of this text 
is manifest at first glance.?9 


Modern translators render the text as follows.3° ‘Thus saith 
King Cyrus of Persia: All the kingdoms of the earth has YHWH, 
the God of heaven, given me, and He has charged me to build 
a house for Him in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever 
is among you of all His people, his God be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house 
of YHWH, the God of Israel, He is the God who is in Jerusalem. 
And whosoever is left, in any place where he adjourns, let the 
men of his place support him with silver, and with gold, and 
with goods, and with beasts, beside the freewill-offering for the 
house of God which is in Jerusalem” (Ezra 1 2-4). 

Critics discover in these three verses a flagrant anachronism, 
many suspect expressions, and an historical nonsense. It seems 
to me, however, that their objections are based on misinterpre- 
tation. 

All commentators regard the titulary of Cyrus in the proc- 
lamation as anachronistic.3* They lay stress on the fact that 
the Achaemenians are never styled ‘King of Persia” in their 
royal inscriptions and Babylonian contracts. The argument 
seems decisive, but it is only delusive. We cannot infer from 
the official style of one type of documents results valid for an- 
other. As a matter of fact, the royal style of the Achaemenian 
house changed with the language of the instrument and its 


38 See, e.g., J. Goettsberger, Die Biicher der Chrontk (1939) ad II Chron 36 23. 

29 See, e.g., Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judentums (1896), 49; Schaeder 
(n. 2), 29. 

3° The translation follows (with some minor changes) the version published 
by the Jewish Publication Society. All other translations in modern languages 
agree, so far as I know, with the quoted one. 

3 The argument has already been advanced by H. Ewald (History of Israel 
V, 48) and is repeated and maintained by all critics since. 
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formula.%? For instance, Darius I is called in his Persian ‘‘display”’ 
inscription, erected in Egypt, ‘The great king, king of kings, 
king of countries, containing all (kinds) of men, king of this 
great earth, far and wide,” etc.,33 while on hieroglyphic monu- 
ments he receives the appellation of a Pharaoh: ‘King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands,” etc.** In the dates 
of business documents, written in Egypt, in Demotic*s as well 
as in Aramaic,3* the same ruler is simply styled: ‘Darius, the 
king.’’ But in the dates of cuneiform contracts, drawn in Mes- 
opotamia3’? or even in Syria,3* Darius is designated: “King of 
Babylon, king of lands.”’ Again, in the dating clause of Elamite 
drafts from the royal treasury at Persepolis under the same ruler 
no king is mentioned but only year and month.3? Since we do 
not have any parallel text to Cyrus’ Hebrew proclamation it is 
futile to argue whether the title given here to the king is trust- 
worthy or not. But we can prove that it is not anachronistic. 
Critics repeat that Persia being absorbed in a world Empire 
of Cyrus by his conquest of Babylon, the title “King of Persia’”’ 
was no more employed officially. In fact, Greek terminology 
shows that the Achaemenids were known in the West as “Kings 
of Persia,” and, accordingly, did not use the Babylonian title 
(“king of lands,” etc.) in dealing with the Lydians and Ionians.‘° 
Likewise, the Chronicler uses the title ‘king of Persia’ in his 
narrative.“ The title ‘king of Babylon” appears in a passage 


32 A convenient concordance of pertinent data is presented by R. D. Wilson, 
in Festschrift Eduard Sachau (1915), 179. 

33 R. G. Kent, JNES 1942, 419. 

34 Posener, p. 37, etc. 

3s Wilson, op. cit., 189. 

36 See, e.g., Cowley, No. 28. 

37 Wilson, op. cit., 184. 

38 E, Dhorme, RA 1928, 67. 

39 G. G. Cameron, JNES 1942, 215. 

4° The Persian ruler is styled “king of kings” in an Aramaic-Lydian bilingual 
inscription (C. C. Torrey, AJSL 1917-18, 185). The same title is given to 
Xerxes in an Aramaic dedication at Memphis (G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of 
North-Semitic Inscriptions, No. 71). Cf. Ezra 7 12. 

4 See, e.g., Ezra 18; 3 7; 43, etc. 
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of Nehemiah’s Memoirs (Neh 13 6), when this appellation, abol- 
ished in 482 B.C.,4 was no longer official. Since the Chronicler 
wrote under Persian domination, probably in the first half of 
the 4th cent.,# his usage shows how the Achaemenians were 
styled in Jerusalem. If Palestine surrendered to Cyrus before 
the fall of Babylon, as Berosus’ account suggests, the conqueror 
could hardly carry here another name than that of the “king 
of Persia.”** This appellation was not dropped. From 485 to 
482 B.C. the name of “king of Persia and Media’’ preceded the 
Babylonian title (‘‘king of the lands,” etc.) even in cuneiform 
instruments.s As to Cyrus himself, in a cunieform inscription 
from the beginning of his Babylonian reign he is styled: ‘“‘Cyrus, 
king of all, king of Anshan.’’4* Since Anshan could be used as a 
learned name for Persia,‘7 this inscription on the bricks of Ur 
preserves contemporary: evidence showing that in 538 Cyrus 
could have been designated as “King of Persia’ in a document 
emanating from the royal chancellery. 


III 


Critics discover a Jewish phraseology in the titles of the Lord, 
called in the proclamation ‘God of Heaven’’ and ‘‘God of Israel.” 
But the Persian administration necessarily styled the deities of 
the subject peoples in agreement with the phraseology used by 
the latter. For instance, in Persian documents Marduk is called 
“king of the gods.”’4* Sin is “the Lord of Heaven and Earth,’’49 
Neith is “Lady of Sais,’”’5° and even the ram-headed Khnum is 


4G. G. Cameron, AJSL 1941, 327. Cyrus is styled “king of Babylon” in 
Ezra 5 13 as Nebuchadrezzar’s successor. 

4 I shall deal with this subject elsewhere. 

44 Berosus ap. Josephus, C. Ap. I, 150. Cf. Smith, 42. 

4s G. G. Cameron, AJSL 1941, 324. 

#C. J. Gadd, L. Legrain, Ur Excavations I. Royal Inscriptions, No. 194. 

47Smith, 121. Cf. G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran (1936), 223; E. 
Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East (1941), 111. 

48 Cyrus’ Cylinder (Rogers, 380). 

49 Gadd, Legrain (n. 46), No. 307. 

5° Posener, No. 8. 
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respectfully called in the official correspondence: ‘The Lord of 
Elephantine.”’* In dealing with Persians, the Jews at Elephan- 
tine called their deity ‘‘the God of Heaven.” Accordingly, the 
same name is used with respect to Him by the Persian author- 
ities.** The term ‘God of Heaven” was used for all supreme di- 
vinities of the Semites, for instance Marduk and Baal-Shamem.*3 
Some scholars say that the Lord of Zion was regarded as ruler of 
the cosmos by his devotees already at the time of Solomon.“ 
In 519 B.C.55 the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem officially desig- 
nated their deity as “‘the God of Heaven and Earth” (Ezra 5 11), 
using the name given to Him in Deut 439. Darius accordingly 
employed the same appellation (“God of Heaven’’) in his rescript 
(Ezra 6 19). 

For the same reason the expression ‘‘God of Israel,” to which 
critics equally object, is not surprising in a Persian document. 
Since Israel was the historical name of the whole nation, the 
Twelve Tribes, it remained fixed on the rest of the people in 
Judah, after the end of the Northern Kingdom in 721. Ezekiel 
speaks of the remnant of Israel in Jerusalem (Ez 98). During 
the Exile the appellation “Israel” was preferred because it des- 
ignated the Remnant as the ‘‘Chosen People.’’s* Second Isaiah 
calls out to “the God of Israel, the Saviour” (Is 45 15), and an 
oracle was addressed to Cyrus on behalf of YHWH, ‘“‘the God 
of Israel” (Is 45 3).57 

Other expressions, which commentators consider superfluous, 
only exhibit the mark of bureaucratic style. Such are the speci- 
fications: ‘Jerusalem which is in Judaea,” “God who is in Jeru- 
salem.” In the request of the Jews from Elephantine sent to 
the Persian governor of Judaea, we read: ‘god Khnub who is 
in the fortress of Yeb,” ‘‘the temple of Yau, the god, which is 
in the fortress of Yeb,’”’ etc.s* Such precision was necessary. 


st Spiegelberg (n. 24), 606. 8? Cowley, No. 31. 

s3 Albright (n. 27), 160. 

54 W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), 154. 

ss R. A. Parker, AJSL 1941, 372. 

86H. Zucker, Studien zur jiidischen Selbstverwaltung im Alterthum (1936), 12. 
s7 Cf. L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees II (1938), 703. 

s8 Cowley, No. 30. 
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Exegetes forget th | « God of Israel was worshipped not only 
in Jerusalem, ~:. , ': instance, also in Samaria. As to the ex- 
pression of gou . wishes (‘‘may his God be with him”), that 
belongs to the standard form of Oriental messages.5? 


IV 


All translators unanimously render the verse 4 as follows: 
“And whoever is left ... let the men of his place help him.” 
That is understood as an order to Cyrus’ pagan subjects to make 
contributions for the benefit of the Remnant of the Chosen 
People. Critics deny that one may expect such an order of 
Cyrus. This time they are right, but they misunderstand the 
passage.*° A 

Its current rendering follows the Greek version (probably 
Theodotion’s)® included in the Septuagint, and Rashi’s para- 
phrase. The nominative (Niphal Part.) kol hannish’ar, which 
begins the sentence, is taken for the logical subject of the follow- 
ing verb, resumed by the suffix of the latter. Grammatically 
this construction of a casus pendens seems irreproachable.® Nev- 
ertheless, commentators confess that a sensible rendering of the 
passage is almost impossible, and manipulate the text accord- 
ingly.“ One is bound to observe, in the first place, that the 
verb sha’ar simply refers to that what is “‘left’”’ from a total 
after some deduction. For instance, the people, ‘‘that are left” 
in all the land of Israel as opposed to David’s host (I Chron 13 2). 
Thus, when the word should mean the purified ‘“Remnant”’ of 


s9Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, JAOS 1923, 34. See, e.g., Assurbanipal’s message to 
the Babylonians ap. Waterman, II, No. 926. Cf. A. T. Olmstead, History of 
Assyria (1923), 476. 

6° The wrong interpretation goes back to Nicholas Lyra, quoted in N. Polus, 
Synopsis Criticorum I, 1969. 

& Torrey, 66. 

6 See, e.g., Bertheau, ad 1. 

6 A. Kropat, Die Syntax des Authors der Chronik (1909), 61; cf. Ed. Koenig, 
Lehrgebaude der Hebréischen Sprache II, 2 (1897), 449. 

6s Batten and Bewer (n. 12) ad 1. 
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Israel or the “Survivors” of the Captivity,” this particular 
meaning is given by a specification or by the context. ‘The 
remnant of Israel’s house,’’ says Second Isaiah (463). II Chron 
30 6 speaks of ‘‘the remnant”’ referring, as the narrative shows, 
to those escaped from the hands of the kings of Assyria. Secondly, 
the Chronicler, and the Scripture generally, speaking of the 
residue of Israel after the deportations of 722, 597, and 586 mean, 
quite logically, not the Exiled, but ‘‘the remnant that is escaped”’ 
(Ezra 98), “the people that was left in the land” (Jer 41 10).*7 
For this reason alone the passive participle “left” in Ezra 14 
should never be taken for an allusion to the Exiles.** In fact, 
as Rashi saw, in Cyrus’ proclamation the expression kol han- 
nish’ar contrasts the returning Jew (v. 3) to those “left behind.” 
Accordingly, he inferred that the latter are the people unable 
to go back to Jerusalem for lack of means, and that Cyrus com- 
mands to help these who may have to stay through poverty. 
But that is to bring into the text something which it does not 
say. The plain meaning of the passage simply contrasts the 
Jew who returns and those who remain. So the text was under- 


stood by the compiler of First Esdras and Jerome: Scot ovv 
Kata Tomous oixovow, BonOeirwoav avT@® of & 7TH TéTy 
avrov (I Esdr 24); et omnes reliqui in cunctis locis uibcumque 


6s This is the meaning given to the word in Cyrus’ proclamation by the 
majority of exegetes. See, e.g., Lods (n. 1), 186. 

6 This is the interpretation of the verb in Ezra 1 1 as given by many com- 
mentators; see, e.g., Batten, Ryle, etc. Cf. A. Ehrlich, Randglossen VII (1914), 
156. 

67 See, e.g., Ezra 9 8, 15; Neh 1 3; Hag 1 12; 22. 

68 It is difficult to understand how Biblical scholars, e.g., Kittel (n. 1), III, 
2, 370, can affirm that the Return was styled “Remnant.” The passages 
where this term may refer to the Dispersion are extremely rare, e.g., Is 11 11. 

69 An exact translation of Rashi’s remark, which I owe to the kindness of 
Professor Saul Lieberman, follows. ‘And any Jew who will remain in his 
place and not be able to ascend (scil. to Jerusalem), because he has no money, 
I command the people of his place that they should outfit him with silver, 
gold, property, and cattle, to enable him to ascend to Jerusalem with the 
gifts for the building of the Temple offered. by the people of his place, since 
even among the Gentiles there were people who gave gifts for the building 
of the Temple.” 
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habitant, adjuvent eum viri de loco suo (Vulgate, Ezra 14). The 
Chronicler himself corroborates this interpretation by his his- 
torical narrative (Ezra 1 5-6), distinguishing here all who went 
up to Jerusalem and “all their neighbors,’ who assisted them 
with money and gifts. 

The grammatical construction required by the suggested in- 
terpretation is simple. The subject ‘whoever remains,” having 
a collective meaning, is construed, as usual, with the predicate 
in the plural.7?? The pronominal suffix of the predicate ‘‘assist 
him” refers back to the subject of the preceding sentence. After 
the verb the subject is resumed by the locution: ‘“‘the men of 
his place” (that is the inhabitants), where the pronominal suffix 
again refers to the returning Jew. Such resumption of the sub- 
ject in an involved sentence often occurs in Hebrew,” see, for 
instance, Gen 1714. In this passage, as in Ezra 14, the verb 
agrees with the resumed subject which follows and not with 
the first subject. The placing of a complementary clause be- 
tween the (first) subject and the verb creates an apparent diffi- 
culty, but is a favorite construction of the Chronicler.” In the 
inserted clause, whoever remains ‘‘in all the places where he 
sojourns,” I venture to suggest that the pronoun “he,” like all 
the pronominal suffixes in the passage, refers to the subject of 
the preceding sentence, the returning Jew. The whole phrase 
may be rendered as follows: ‘“‘Who is there among you of all 
His people? ... Let him go up to Jerusalem ... and every one 
who remains, in any place where he may sojourn, let them — 
the men of his place — assist him with silver, and with gold, 
and with goods, and with riding-beasts,73 beside the freewill- 
offering for the house of God, which is in Jerusalem.” 


7° Cf. Kropat (n. 63), 28. 

™ See, e.g., Ex 12 15 and 19; Lev 7 25; 17 8; Num 19 20. I owe the references 
and the explanation of the syntactical construction to Professor H. L. Gins- 
berg. Cf. Koenig (n. 63), 441. 

7 R. Corwin, The Verb and the Sentence in Chronicle (Dissertation, Univ. 
of Chicago, 1909, p. 16). 

% Torrey, 121. 
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Vv 


The expression: ‘‘in all places where he may sojourn” arouses 
also the suspicions of some historians.”* They find it hard to 
believe that Cyrus described the exiles as “resident aliens” 
(a) as if they were in Babylonia temporarily. As a matter 
of fact, the verb "i (gér) merely denotes accurately the legal 
status of the Dispersion. Among the ancients, a resident alien 
and his descendants preserved his original nationality indefi- 
nitely, unless he was admitted among the citizens.75 Ezekiel’s 
idea that the alien residents “‘who beget children among you” 
shall have an inheritance among the children of Israel (Ez 47 22), 
the universalistic announcement of the Second Isaiah, on behalf 
of the Lord, ‘‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
nations” (Is 56 7) and the principle of Jewish proselytism which 
admitted a stranger to the covenant, were all revolutionary in- 
novations in the ancient world, where the foreigners had no 
access to the worship and no part in the national law. Historians 
who repeat that postexilic Israel was characterized by rigid 
exclusiveness, are not well informed about Judaism and pagan 
society.” 

Let us quote some examples. The Spartan Demaratus fled 
to Persia in 491 B.C. and received from Darius a principality 
in Asia Minor; nevertheless, more than two hundred years later, 
a descendant of his is styled Lacaedemonian.?7 The Paeonians 
transported by the Persians to Phrygia, the Milesians or the 
Eretrians deported to Mesopotamia, did not become Phrygians 


™ See, e.g., Lods (n. 1), 186, W. E. O. Oesterley, A History of Israel 11 (1932) 
75. 
1 See Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung VIII, 222. As a cuneiform parallel we 
may quote a document from Uruk (525 B.C.) translated by H. F. Lutz, Univ. 
of California Public. in Semit. Philol. X, 7 (1937). Its scribe (who is a priest) 
records his origins from another town because he is not a citizen of Uruk. 

% See C. C. Torrey’s vigorous protest (The Second Isaiah, 1928, p. 132) 
against this current misconception of postexilic Judaism; cf. Finkelstein (n. 57), 
535. As to classical society, it is a pity that Fustel de Coulanges’ La Cité 
Antique, published 1864, is so little read and known outside of France. 

77G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. (3rd ed.) No. 381. 
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or Babylonians.7* A royal privilege was necessary to reckon as 
Persians the children of a deported Greek nobleman and his 
Persian wife.7? Assyrian military colonists in Palestine remained 
“the Susians,” ‘‘the Elamites,”’ etc. ‘“‘residing*® in Samaria” 
(Ezra 410 and 17). Some two hundred years after the establish- 
ment of the military settlement at Elephantine, one of its mem~ 
bers was still ‘‘a Jew” or “an Aramean,” and not a native of 
Elephantine. 

Like other deportees, such as the Carians settled in a village 
on the Tigris,®* the Exiles formed communities under their own 
chiefs. Of deported Paeonians, Herodotus says that they lived 
in a village ‘‘by themselves.’’®? Such a Jewish politeuma (to use 
the Greek term) at Tell Abib, near Nippur, is known from Ezek- 
iel (3 15) and cuneiform documents.*s Other places are mentioned 
in Ezra 259. Ezra forwards his orders to Iddo, “the chief in 
Casipha, the place” (Ezra 817). There were many Jews who 
preferred to remain in the Dispersion, as Josephus suggests,* 
unwilling to leave their possessions. His idea may be sound 


since the Exiles were principally occupied in farming and thus 
attached to their immovable belongings. The modern suggestion 
that the Jews became money-lenders and tradesmen in the Baby- 
lonian Exile belongs to professorial mythology. Cyrus commands 
those who remain in the Dispersion to assist the Return mate- 
rially, each politeuma, ‘‘the men of his place,”’ outfitting its mem- 
bers who go back and providing offerings for the Temple. 


VI 


The mistakes of critics are subordinated to their basic error. 
Following Josephus and Jerome,*5 they view Cyrus’ edict only 
as a favor granted to the Jews. Both these authors erroneously 


78 Herod. V, 98; Diod. XVII, 119; Strabo XV, 747. 
79 Herod. VI, 41. 


8° On the exact meaning of the verb ytb see Cowley, No. 9 and Index, p. ~ 
291, s.v. 


& W. Eilers, ZDMG 1940, 220. 83 Herod. V, 98. 
83 Daiches (n. 25), 5. 84 Jos. Anit. XI, 8. 
85 Josephus, J.c.; Jerome ad Is 451 (P.L. XXIV, 442). 
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understand Cyrus to declare that YHWH is the only God: 
Scripsisse Cyrum ad omnes gentes, nullum esse Deum, nisi Deum 
Israel. Such a Jewish monotheistic declaration has been re- 
garded by critics as a Jewish forgery: some attribute it to the 
Chronicler, eager to glorify the Chosen people;*? others suppose 
that its author was proving the realization of the prophecies of 
a Return.® 

According to the bureaucratic style of Babylonian scribes, 
Cyrus gives in a preamble the reasons of his decision. ‘All the 
kingdoms of the earth has given me YHWH, the God of heaven, 
and He has charged me to build Him a house in Jerusalem which 
is in Judah.”’ Critics misunderstand this passage as a homage 
paid to the God of the Jews. 

For the ancients a city was the dominion of its tutelary gods.*® 
Marduk was “the king of Babylon,” Sin that of Ur, and a stranger 
entering Athens invoked Athena, ‘‘the mistress of this land.”’%° 
And the Second Isaiah says: ‘“YHWH, the king of Israel’ (Is 
446). A prince was only a vice-regent of the heavenly ruler, 
and his priest who looked after the public worship. 

In order to suppress a captured city, the victorious enemy 
carried away its divine images. When Moab is destroyed, says 
an oracle (Jer 48 7), Chemosh, the god of this nation, shall go 
forth into captivity with his priests and his princes. For the 
same reason, a conqueror of a nation had to call upon the gods 
of his subjects to side with him and recognize him as their legi- 
timate representative on earth.%* Thus, when Sargon of Accad 
extended his sway over Southern Babylonia, he conquered this 
Sumerian country by the grace of Enlil.9? Some sixteen centuries 
later, in 710 B.C., Sargon of Assyria subjugated Babylon and 
Borsippa. He was greeted by the gods of both capitals and ‘“‘took 


8% Jerome /.c.; cf. F..M. Abel, in Vivre et Penser 1 (1941) 117. 

87 See, e.g., Torrey, 153. 

88 See, e.g., S. Mowinckel, Acta Orientalia, 1937, 27. 

89 For Mesopotamian civilization, cf. Labat, 80; P. Dhorme, La Réligion 
Assyro-Babylonienne (1910), 121. 

9° Aesch. Eumen. 211; cf. 2b. 400. 

st Labat, 38. 


9G. A. Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad (1929), 105. 
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the hands” of Marduk of Babylon and Nabu of Borsippa.% 
Shalmaneser III laid waste the city of the chieftain Ahuni and 
carried away his gods; but he offered sacrifices before Adad of 
Aleppo, when the people of this city had embraced his feet.% 
When Adadnirari II brought aid to the subject city of Kumme, 
he offered sacrifices “‘before Adad of Kumme, my lord.’ When 
a calamity struck the subject city of Gozan (Tell Halaf), con- 
quered in 895 B.C., the Assyrian overlord ordered to appease 
the local Adad.%° When the Egyptians ruled over Palestine, 
the Pharaohs likewise cared for the local gods and build them 
temples, as for instance to ‘Mekal, the great god, the lord of 
Bethshan.’’97 

The belief in the universal dominion of the supreme god, the 
idea that a local deity, let us say Koshar of Ugarit, reigns also 
over Crete and Memphis, changed the formula of homage, but 
left intact its content. A new ruler received the investiture of 
a world empire from each universal god simultaneously, and 
established his relations to each god separately as before. Having 
entered Babylon, Cyrus announced that the Babylonian god 
Marduk had “‘appointed him to lordship over the whole world.”’99 
But at Ur, the Persian king proclaimed that ‘‘the great gods” 
of this city “had delivered all the lands into my hand,’’*° while 
in the temple of Sin it was this moon-god who had established 
Cyrus’ dominion over ‘‘the four quarters” of the earth.** Later, 
in a hieroglyphic text, Darius I acknowledged that “the double 
Nile” had given him ‘‘all the countries,” the list of which in- 
cludes Persia herself.*?? On the other hand, in Persia, the Ach- 


93 Luckenbill, II, §272. Cf. Olmstead (n. 59), 255. 

9 Luckenbill, IT, §§561 and 610. 

95 Luckenbill, I, §371. 

% Die Inschriften von Tell Halaf (Arch. f. Orientforsch. Beiheft VI, 1940). 
No. 5. 

97See now A. Rowe, The Four Canaanite Temples of Beth-shan (1940). 

98 Albright (n. 27), 160. 

99 Cyrus Cylinder (Rogers, 382). 

100 Gadd, Legrain (n. 46), No. 307. 

x01 Gadd, Legrain, No. 94. Cf. C. J. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur 
(1928), 250. See now J. Lewy in HUCA XIX (1946), 480. 

102 Posener, 17. 
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aemenidians naturally gave credit to Ahura-Mazda for their 
success. But in each case there is always the correlation between 
the appointment of the ruler by a god as his vicar and the latter’s 
care for the worship of his god. Ashurbanipal says, for instance, 
that Sin of Harran, ‘‘who had created me for royalty” called 
him by name to restore the sanctuary of Harran.*% Nebuchad- 
rezzar II announces:*™ ‘Marduk ... has given me power ... 
Nabu and Marduk looked with favor on me and intrusted me 
solemnly with embellishment of the city and the restoration of 
the temple . . . I am Nebuchadrezzar who takes care of Marduk 
and Nabu, my lords.’”’ When under Ashurbanipal, his brother 
Shamash-shum-ukin was installed as king in Babylon, the records 
continued to give credit to the overlord for the offerings to the 
gods or for the rebuilding of their shrines. On the other hand, 
when the brother had revolted, he prevented Ashurbanipal’s 
sacrifices to be offered before Bel and the other gods of Babylon 
and brought to an end his oblations.**s Let me quote two other 
instances: Cleomenes I of Sparta, contemporary of Darius I, 
having defeated the Argives, was unable or unwilling to take 
their city. But he forced his way into the sanctuary of Hera 
_ and offered her a sacrifice, thus manifesting his lordship over 
the rival city. On the other hand, the Tyrians were willing 
to obey Alexander the Great’s orders, but they obstinately re- 
fused to admit him into Melkart’s temple to sacrifice.*°7 

The Achaemenidians followed the same lines of reasoning. 
Xerxes destroyed shrines of gods and carried away idols from 
hostile Athens.'®?®? But since Babylon had capitulated, Cyrus 
worshipped Marduk who had him “graciously blessed.”’ In his 
Cylinder, Cyrus clearly formulates the principle of do ut des 
which governs the relations between the conqueror and a foreign 
god. He says: “‘Marduk moved the noble heart of the inhabitants 


103 Luckenbill, II, §938. 

104 |, Legrain, Royal Inscriptions from Nippur (1926), No. 79. 

105 Luckenbill, II, §§934 ff. Cf. Olmstead (n. 59), 440. 

1066 Herod. VI, 81. Cf. Xen. Hell. III, 1, 24; Plut., Sol. 9. 

107 Arr. II, 15, 9. 

108 Herod. VIII, 53; Paus. III, 16, 8. Cf. Isid. Lévy, Rev. Hist. 1939, 18. 
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of Babylonia to me, while I gave daily care to his worship.’’?° 
When Cambyses conquered Egypt, his barbarian soldiers pol- 
luted the sanctuaries of Sais, the religious capital of his Egyptian 
predecessors, the Saite Dynasty. But instructed by the Egyptian 
priests, Cambyses paid reverence to the gods of Sais, ‘‘as did 
every Pharaoh before him,” and took the name of ‘‘Son of Neith,” 
the tutelary deity of Sais.*° Accordingly, he was recognized by 
the gods and men of Egypt as the legitimate ruler of their land. 
When Darius succeeded him, he, too, became ‘‘Son of Neith, 
the mistress of Sais,”’ called and seated on the throne by Re,™ 
while in Coptus, the city of god Min, the same Persian overlord 
was Officially styled ‘loved by Min, who dwells at Coptus.”’*” 


By undertaking to reconstruct the Temple and gather the 
people of the Lord, Cyrus assumed the office of the deputy of 
the God of Jerusalem. Accordingly, as Second Isaiah announces, 
(4428) the Lord called Cyrus: ‘“My shepherd,” giving him the 
honorific appellation of the ruler chosen by the deity.73 And 
again, the prophet proclaims (451): ‘‘Thus says YHWH to His 
Anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue 
nations before him . . . I have called thee by thy name.” Jerome 
correctly points out that the title of the ‘‘Anointed” was ‘‘the 
mark of the royal power among the Hebrews.”™ For this reason 
the expression perplexes the commentators. As Calvin,™5 they 
think that it is ‘absurd’ to assume that the prophet had be- 
stowed on a pagan ruler the title which belongs to the king of 
Israel. Nevertheless, the prophet saw in Cyrus ‘‘the true king” 
of Israel,7° entrusted with a divine mission: ‘‘He shall build up 
my city, and he shall let go My captives” (Is 4513); ‘ ... of 


109 Rogers, 382; cf. J. Lewy (n. 101), 485. 

10 Posener, 17. 

ut Posener, 58. 112 Posener, 118. 

113 Labat, 178. 

™ Jerome ad Is 451 (P.L. XXIV, 411): iste appellatus est Christus ... quod 
erat insigne apud Hebraeos regiae potestatis. 

15 Calvinus ad Is 451. Accordingly, he suggests that Cyrus is called here 
the Anointed, quod ad tempus redemptoris officio functus est. This explanation 
is maintained by the most modern commentators. 

16 Smith, 73. 
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Cyrus: My shepherd, he shall perform My pleasure, even saying 
of Jerusalem: she shall be built, and to the temple: thy founda- 
tions shall be laid” (442). The prince who, commanded by a 
god, builds his city and constructs his temple is the rightful 
king of this city and the legitimate vicar of this god. Thus Cyrus 
was called by Marduk to replace the sinful kings of Babylon. 
Marduk “sought a righteous prince, after his own heart, whom 
he took by the hand.... Cyrus ... he called by name.”"? The 
same is the meaning of Cyrus’ edict: the Lord of Jerusalem has 
chosen Cyrus to take place of the line of David as the king of 
Israel. When on Cyrus’ orders, his governor Sheshbazzar “laid 
the foundations of the house of God which is in Jerusalem” 
(Ezra 5 16), he probably deposited a cylinder like one found in 
Sin’s temple at Ur,™* where the new ruler recorded his selection 
by the tutelary deity of the city. 

Cyrus could equally worship Sin at Ur and the Lord in Jeru- 
salem. But the God of Israel could not constitute a heathen 
His vicar. Second Isaiah hoped that Cyrus would recognize the 
Holy One of Israel (Is 41 25,45) and believed that for Jacob’s 
sake God had called one who knew Him not (Is 454). But there 
were many who resented the idea of the deliverance coming 
through a heathen deputy of God (Is 45 9) and rather expected 
that ‘‘a shoot shall come forth from Jesse’s stump” (Is 111). 
Since Cyrus could hardly care personally for Jerusalem and her 
local deity, we may surmise that some Jewish opposition to 
salvation through a pagan vicar of the Lord blocked the re- 
building of the Temple ordered by Cyrus. This might explain 
why neither Haggai and Zechariah, nor the Jewish authorities 
under Darius, quote Cyrus’ edict. 

Cyrus’ Temple was never realized. Then, in Darius’ second 
year, on the 15th February 519 B.C., an offspring of David’s 
house, Zerubbabel, grandson of the last Jewish king Jehoiachin, 
laid the foundations of the Temple of the Lord (Ezra 31).™9 


17 Rogers, 381. 

118 See n. 100 above. 

119 On chronology see now R. A. Parker, AJSL 1941, 373. Darius’ rescript, 
given in the summer 519, was connected with the codification of local customs 
throughout the Empire. Cf. R. Kent, JAOS 1938, 112. 
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Referring to this Davidid, an oracle announced: he shall build 
the temple of YHWH and sit upon His throne (Zech 6 13). Here 
again appears the necessary connection between the rebuilding 
of the temple and the kingdom of Israel. Darius I, hard pressed 
by revolts which had broken out at his accession from Elam 
to Egypt, let the governor of the Jews and elders of the Jews 
build the house of God at Jerusalem and payed the expenses 
from the tribute of Syria (Ezra 6 7-s). As an oracle said: “the 
hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundations, his hands shall 
also finish it’? (Zech 4.8). Thus, the Persian court accepted the 
idea that only a Jewish prince could rebuild the dwelling of the 
God of Israel. But the condition was that the priests in the new 
Temple ‘‘pray for the life of the king and his sons” (Ezra 6 10)."*° 
Thus Darius I established a compromise which served as a perm- 
anent precedent. Elsewhere the conqueror took place of the 
native ruler. The Achaemenidians or the Ptolemies were vicars 
of Egyptian gods, built them temples and were represented as 
offering them sacrifices. In the temple of Jerusalem, the Jewish 
priests prayed and sacrificed in behalf of the foreign overlord. 
Since Darius I this prayer for the welfare of the heathen ruler 
was the recognition of his legitimacy in Jerusalem. When the 
sacrifices offered at the Emperor’s expense and for him were 
stopped in 66 A.D., this was the beginning of the Jewish war. 


Placed against its historical background, Cyrus’ proclamation 
can hardly appear as a Jewish invention. It is difficult to imagine 
a Jewish forger who would bestow on the heathen prince the 
honor of being the legitimate king of Israel and God’s vicar." 
After the beginning of Darius’ reign, when the temple was already 
rebuilt and consecrated by a prince of David’s line, there was 
no place for an invention which would make Cyrus a second 
Solomon: ‘‘He shall build a house for My name, and I will es- 
tablish the throne of his kingdom for ever’’ (II Sam 7 13). 


120 For Assyrian precedents see Pfeiffer (n. 26), Nos. 217 ff. 

1208 Tt is said in the Talmud that the Shekinah did not reside in the Second 
Temple because it had been built on orders of a heathen, Cyrus (see V. Apto- 
witzer, REJ 82 [1926] 283). 
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VII 


The Chronicler says (Ezra 11) that Cyrus issued his edict 
“to fulfil the word of YHWH.” But historians confidently assure 
there is no likelihood that Cyrus would have acknowledged 
the God of Jerusalem and His oracles. As a matter of fact 
being free from the tenets of any doctrinarism, the Achaemen- 
idians eagerly and faithfully received the utterances coming from 
foreign gods. Cambyses believed in an Egyptian oracle con- 
cerning the place of his death,“* Darius, Xerxes and their gen- 
erals inquired of all Greek oracles;% Darius says that Apollo 
at Magnesia on the Maeander “told the Persians” the truth and 
for that received rewards from the Achaemenidians.™4 The Greek 
god sent probably favorable prophecies to Cyrus when the Per- 
sians were conquering Asia Minor.*5 When the Pisistratides 
refugees at the Persian court tried to convince Xerxes to make 
war on Athens they brought along a soothsayer, Onomacritus 
who, whenever he came into the king’s presence, would recite 
the oracles of Musaios telling of favorable presages for the ex- 
pedition. As Herodotus naively adds, the deceitful prophet sup- 
pressed the verses announcing the fatal end of Xerxes’ cam- 
paign.%° There were Jewish prophecies, old and new, predicting 
Babylon’s fall. Second Isaiah speaks of their fulfillment (Is 42 9). 
The Jews would hardly abstain from quoting these revelations 
in approaching Cyrus, nor would he neglect the divine voice. 
Josephus may be right when he supposes that the reading of 
Is 451 led Cyrus to restore the holy city.“7 But the Chronicler 
refers expressly to Jeremiah’s prophecies as fulfilled by Cyrus. 
Commentators suppose that the name of Jeremiah there is due 
to a clerical error or to a fault of memory. We should rather 


tat See, e.g., Oesterley (n. 74), 15. 

122 Herod. III, 64. 

133 Herod. VIII, 133; IX, 42; EX, 151. 

14 Darius’ Letter to Gadates, reproduced, e.g., ap. Dittenberger (n. 77), 
No. 22; cf. A. T. Olmstead, in AJ SL 1932-1933, 157. 

128 Smith, 41. 

1%6 Herod. VII, 6. These oracles were ascribed to Musaios (Herod. IX, 43). 

127 Jos. Anit. XI, 6. 
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admit that the hagiographer intentionally avoided to quote Sec- 
ond Isaiah. For the Chronicler, the Persian king is a simple 
instrument of the Providence, alike Nebuchadrezzar who was 
brought upon the Jews to fulfill the menace formulated in Lev 
2634 and referred to in II Chron 3621. In the prophecies of 
Second Isaiah, the Persian is addressed in person by the Lord 
and the advent of Cyrus will establish God’s everlasting king- 
dom: every knee shall bend and every tongue shall swear only 
in the Lord (Is 45 24). Writing some two hundred years later, 
the Chronicler knew that the promise had not been fulfilled and 
that idolatry was still glorified in all the ends of the earth. Jeru- 
salem herself was still under the sway of a heathen prince, and 
the hagiographer expected a coming restoration of the house of 
David.** Thus, Cyrus did not fulfill the words of Isaiah, but 
he realized the oracle of Jeremiah’s book that Babylon will be 
punished and Israel brought back to his pasture (Jer 5018). 


VIII 


Let us now return to the diplomatic viewpoint from which 
we began the examination of the Persian document, embedded 
in the First Chapter of Ezra. If the instrument is authentic, 
as we endeavored to show, it is of great importance for the history 
of ancient institutions. It is a proclamation made through her- 
ald, in the first year of Cyrus, as the Chronicler says (Ezra 11), 
that is 538 B.C."° The document exhibits a bipartite structure. 
At the beginning there is an introductory clause in the 3d person: 
“Thus says Cyrus.’”’ The formula is the same in the Aramaic 
translation of Darius’ Behistui inscription and exactly repro- 


18 Cf, R. H. Pfeiffer, Introdu tion, 371. 

19 We are unable to say wh .her the author conjectured the date or knew 
it from the tradition. Its exactness is confirmed by the date of the memoran- 
dum Ezra 61. We do not need to deal here with the problem of Cambyses’ 
co-regency since the latter was only the king of Babylon and its neighborhood; 
see W. Dubberstein, AJSL 1938, 417; Smith, 48; and on the local limitation 
of this co-rulership, cf. M. San-Nicold, Sitzungsber. Bayer. Akad. 1942 (quoted 
by A. Pohl, Orientalia, 1943, 161). 
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duces the Persian term 6étiy, which is also in the present.3° The 
Hebrew even preserves the Persian collocation of words.%* On 
the other hand, the formula is exactly the same as the opening 
utterance of the Prophets: ko 'amar YHWH, “‘thus saith the 
Lord.” Both wordings simply reproduce the expression used 
by the messenger who conveyed an oral communication. For 
instance, Ben-Hadad of Damascus sent messengers to Ahab of 
Samaria to say: ‘“Thus says Ben-Hadad: Thy silver and thy 
gold is mine” (I Kings 203). Arise, commands God to Elijah, 
go down to meet Ahab: “Thou shalt speak to him, saying: Thus 
says the Lord” (I Kings 2117). The same was, too, the super- 
scription of cuneiform letters in the second millenium, when 
the epistolary style still imitated the form of oral messages, 
for instance: ‘“To Sin-idinnam speak: Thus (says) Hammurabi.” 
But in the first millenium the letter became a form of com- 
munication all its own, introduced by a formula (still in the 3rd 
person) conveying salutations of the author to the addressee, 
as, for instance: ‘‘To the king my lord, your servant Ashur-risua: 
Greetings to the king my lord.’’3* The new epistolary style 
passed into Aramaic and was later borrowed by the Greeks. 
It is, thus, striking that the Persian royal correspondence was 
couched in the form of an oral message, as, for instance: “‘Darius 

. to Gadatas . .. thus speaks.”’ Since the original seat of the 
Achaemenidians was in the vicinity of Susa, in Elam, the 
Persian kings probably continued to use in their correspondence 
a formula borrowed from the Elamites who clung to the anti- 
quated style of Hammurabi’s time. ) 


wo A. T. Olmstead, AJSL 1932-33, 157. 1% 

13t See, e.g., the transcription of an inscription of Artaxerxes I ap. R. G. 
Kent, JNES 1945, 230. 

132 On the epistolary style in cuneiform texts,see specimens chronologically 
arranged in Waterman, IV, p. 217; cf. Pfeif, ‘r JAOS 1923, 34; J. Theiss, 
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The communication itself is set down in the first person of 
the present. The herald identifies himself with the originator 
of the message: ‘‘All the kingdoms.* .. has the Lord ... given 
me.” Accordingly, the herald speaks directly to the public: 
“Who is there among you?”’ With the Septuagint and Jerome, 
the pronoun °» (m7) which opens this phrase is to be understood 
as an interrogative, rather than as an indefinite, ‘whoever.” 
A proclamation beginning with an interrogative clause occurs 
elsewhere, for instance Judg 7 3, and equally in Greek diplomatic 
style. Thus, in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, Cyrus after the defeat 
of an enemy army, ordered this proclamation: If there is any 
Persian, Greek, etc., enslaved by the enemy, he should declare 
himself.*34 These parallels explain the words ‘“‘among you”’ which 
commentators regard as hardly admitting of interpretation."3s 

The Chronicler informs the reader (Ezra 11) that Cyrus’ 
proclamation was published throughout his empire by the mouth 
of herald “‘and also in writing.” It occurred sometimes that an 
oral message was confirmed by a letter conveyed by the same 
messenger. Sennacherib’s herald sent to king Hezekiah in 701 
B.C., first spoke the menacing communication, then Hezekiah 
received the Assyrian letter and read it (II Kings 19; Is 37). 
But such procedure was impossible in the case of a general pro- 
clamation. On the other hand, the word 37230 (mtkhiabh) in 
Ezra 11, which the versions render by ‘‘writing’’ is a technical 
term used in the Bible seven times only. It means, as Ex 32 16; 
39 30; Deut 104 clearly show, inscriptio, words engraved on 
tables, on signets. When the Chronicler mentions David’s kethabh 
and Solomon’s mikhiabh regulating the services in the Temple 
(II Chron 35 4) he refers in the first case to David’s plans handed 
down to Solomon in a written form (I Chron 28 19), and thinks 
that Solomon’s ordinance (II Chron 8 4) was inscribed on a pillar 
in the sanctuary. Likewise, the thanksgiving psalm of Hezekiah 
is called a mikhtabh of this prince because it was inscribed on a 


34 Xen., Cyrop. V, 18, 1; Herod. VII, 134. There were, of course, too, proc- 
lamations beginning with “‘whoever.”” See, e.g., Herod. VI, 126; VIII, 41: 
Xen. Anab. II, 2, 12. 

135 Batten, ad ch. 1. 
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slab.6 Accordingly, the mikhtabh of Cyrus’ edict was a poster 
reproducing the message. Elsewhere (II Chron 30) the hagi- 
ographer describes the procedure of a double promulgation, by 
herald and through placards. King Hezekiah ‘Sent (orders) to 
all Israel and Juda and even wrote dispatches” to Ephraim and 
Manasseh to keep the Passover in Jerusalem. It was decreed 
“to make proclamation by voice’’ throughout all Israel, and 
“the posts went with dispatches” from city to city, saying: You, 
children of Israel,’’ etc. As this apostrophe shows, the dispatches 
(iggeroth) were addressed to the public generally and thus could 
only be published on boards. 


IX 


These features assign to Cyrus’ edict a particular place in 
the field of ancient diplomatic documents. In Mesopotamia the 
herald’s proclamation had the same form, but it was never posted, 
even if its result was, then, registered in writing, as in the case 


of sale by a public crier.87 I am unable to ascertain whether 
Egyptian edicts were placarded but they had form of a direct 
commandment;3* the messenger in Egyptian does not identify 
himself with the sender of the communication. In Greece, the 
formulae of a written communication and of a “cry” by the 
herald are completely different. The herald announces in the 
3rd person of a past verb a decree which has been made. “What 
has been approved and resolved, by the authorities of the Cad- 
meian city, I am to make known. It has been decreed to bury 
Eteocles,” etc.39 There is no introductory formula,“* and a 


136 H. L. Ginsberg, in Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume I (1946), 169. I must 
admit, however, that in the passage II Chron 2112 it is rather difficult to 
understand the term as meaning “‘inscription.” 

137 See, e.g., P. Koschaker, Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stift. 1929, 291. and Abh. 
Seachs. Ges. d. Wissensch. XXXIX, 5, p. 77. 

138 See, e.g., Breasted, II, Nos. 352; 925; III, No. 436; IV, No. 595. 

139 Aesch. Septem c. Theb. 1011. Cf. already Hom. Iliad. III, 245. 

14° This formula appears when the messenger simply forwards a communica- 
tion. See, e.g., Herod. IX, 21: Meyapées Aéyouor’ jets, avipes ohppaxor, 
etc. 
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kerygma is never promulgated in writing. We must turn to Rome 
to find an exact analogy to Cyrus’ proclamation. 

Roman magistrates made known to the public their ruling 
by the way of an edictum, which announces the orders in the 
1st or 2d person, but had a preamble formulated in the 3rd 
person and in the present. For instance: ‘‘“Germanicus . .. says: 
... I command. ... your goodwill ...I welcome.’’ Such proc- 
lamation was read by the herald and, written on a kind of 
“‘white-board” (album). The latter was put up in a public place, 
in order that all persons might take notice of its content. Thus, 
the formal difference between the edictum and the Greek kerygma 
was striking. Accordingly, the Greeks never called the Roman 
Roman instrument a kerygma.*4* Still more striking is the fact 
that the Roman and the Persian proclamation have the same 
formula and were both also promulgated by posting. How are 
we to explain this coincidence between edictum and mikhtabh 
Since the Hittite kings, many centuries before Cyrus and Romu- 
lus, began their proclamation by the same formula: “‘Thus (says) 
king,’”’ and these proclamations are preserved in writing,“ one 
may suppose that the Etruscans had brought to Italy the formula 
originated in Asia Minor. It would not be the first Roman bor- 
rowing from Etruria and not the first mark of relationship be- 
tween Etruria, the Hittites, and the Mesopotamian civilization. 
The Etruscan inspection of the liver of victims slain for that 
purpose has its counterparts in Asia Minor and its origins in the 
art of Chaldaean soothsayers.“3 As to edictum, the difficulty is 
that the poster is hardly possible in cuneiform script and on 
clay tablets. But there were wooden tablets, the album, a writing 
material traditional in Asia Minor. But I must leave it to the 
Orientalists to follow up and ascertain the common source of 
the Roman edictum and Cyrus’ edict. The discoveries of arch- 
aeology widen our historical horizons day by day and clearly 
show that from the beginning of our civilization no people stood 
by itself but was only a part of a whole. 


mt U. Wilcken, Zeitschr. der Savigny Stift. 1921, 133. 

™2 E. H. Sturtvenant, G. Bechtel, A Hittite Chresthomathy (1935), p. 84. 

43 G. Contenau, La divination chez les Assyriens et les Babyloniens (1940), 
243. 
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x 


The results of our investigation may be summarized as follows. 
Ezra 1 preserves a genuine edict of Cyrus, which had the same 
formula and the same modes of promulgation, by herald and 
through poster, as the Roman edictum. Cyrus’ edict may be 
rendered as follows. ‘‘Thus says Cyrus king of Persia. All the 
kingdoms of the earth has YHWH, the God of heaven, given 
me, and He commanded me to build Him a house in Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. Who is there among you of all His people? 
May his God be with him and let him go up to Jerusalem, which 
is in Judah, and build the house of YHWH, the God of Israel, 
which is God in Jerusalem. And all who remain, in any place 
where he sojourns, have to help him, the men of his place, with 
silver and with gold, and with goods, and with riding-beasts, 
beside the freewill-offering for the house of God which is in 
Jerusalem.” 





EZEKIEL’S ABNORMAL PERSONALITY: 


EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS 


TUDENTS of Ezekiel have long been puzzled by many 

elements in the prophet’s behavior. His ‘‘cataleptic’”’ states 
have been viewed with suspicion, and the feeling of “‘something 
unusual” has persisted, although the value of his prophetic 
message has always been recognized. 


* In applying the well-known principles of abnormal psychology to an Old 
Testament prophet, it is necessary to employ terms and language ordinarily 
foreign to Biblical studies. To the student unfamiliar with the psychiatric 
field, much of this paper may appear strange. Each point has been checked 
meticulously with known cases of paranoid schizophrenia, and, although not 
always noted due to lack of space, the facts and theories of psychoanalysis 
and abnormal psychology support our hypothesis. Schizophrenia is a general 
term, applied to certain forms of mental disorder which are characterized 
predominantly: 1. By a general blunting and distortion of affect, especially .in 
relation to professed ideational content and interpersonal relationships. 2. By 
bizarre perceptual thinking and category formations, and thinking disturb- 
ances, loosely organized into fantastic delusional systems and sometimes 
projected as hallucinatory experiences. 3. By regression to primitive forms 
of narcissistic, erotic, or aggressive expression. 4. By disintegration of behavior 
with the appearance of stereotypes and motor automatisms. Catatonic schizo- 
phrenia is a form, sometimes temporary, of a more generai schizophreniac 
disturbance, characterized by motor disturbances, catalepsy, flexibilitas cera, 
negativism, etc.; stupors or acute outbreaks of hallucinatory excitement and 
occasional periods of remission. Paranoid schizophrenia is a form in which 
delusions of reference and influences are prominent; distinguished from par- 
anoia of the simple type in that (a) delusions are highly fantastic, logically 
bizarre and poorly systematized, and (b) other schizophrenic criteria (affect, 
distortion, pervasive behavioral disintegrations, etc.) are also present. When 
the simple type of paranoia overlaps (we cannot enter the theoretical field 
here) with the schizoid type, it is characterized by well-systematized, slowly 
progressive delusions of influence, reference or persecution, based on false 
premises and interpretations, but relatively logical and consistent and accom- 
panied by appropriate affect. Paranoia very frequently from the psycho- 
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In spite of many misgiving: about Ezekiel’s normality, few 
students have really investigated the question of his peculiarities. 
A review of the limited literature on the subject discloses two 
conflicting views: 1. He was normal, if a mystic, and subject 
to experiences commonly had by mystics. 2. He was somewhat 
abnormal, perhaps even subject to periodic seizures of an un- 
known sort. The problems arising from Ezekiel’s presumed clair- 
voyance, his ability to tell in Babylonia what happened in Jeru- 
salem at the exact moment it happened, and to foretell political 
events no longer exist if we follow M. Buttenweiser? in asserting 
that Ezekiel did not prophesy at all before 586 B.C. and that 
his predictions were post-eventum. This position appears to me 
to be quite reasonable, and it disposes once and for all of clair- 
voyance, second sight, and the ‘‘psychic”’ quality of the prophet’s 
insight. There are, however, other rational explanations which 
eliminate the miraculous. 


A small group of scholars has voiced its misgivings about the 
personality of our prophet. Klostermann’ seems to have been 


the pioneer, and his article is still worth reading. It is unfortunate 
that Bertholet, Kraetzschmar, and others did not go beyond 
Klostermann’s position, for ever since Charcot and Janet began 
to study hysteria and the dissassociative neuroses, the progress 
in this field has been steady and profound: since 1877 a whole 
new science has grown up. We may therefore go into the subject 
more deeply than Hines,‘ for example, who recognizes that 
Ezekiel had experiences common to the mystic, but fails to 
deal fully with the psychological data. 

So we confront the question: what was the nature of Ezekiel’s 
condition? Evidence for any mental abnormality is often cum- 
ulative, and this is true of Ezekiel. No single experience or 


analytic viewpoint, has its origin in some kind of unconscious conflict involving 
narcissistic and masochistic tendencies. Here too we are confronted by a 
mass of literature, and the reader is referred to any basic study of the psychoses 
themselves for full details. Cf.,G. W. Henry, Essentials of Psychiatry (Balti- 
more, 1938) for a good general text book on the subject. 

2M. Buttenweiser, HUCA 7 (1930) 1-18. 

3A. Klostermzan, TSK 50 (1877) 391-439. 

4H. W. Hine:, “The Prophet as Mystic” (A JSL 40 [1923] 37-71). 
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“symptom”’ is by itself significant. It is here that Hines and 
others go often astray. They draw no line between the genuinely 
normal and the genuinely abnormal, but, allowing reasonable play 
for emotionalism of the true mystic, they proceed from stage 
to stage imperceptibly, until we find them dismissing definite 
abnormalities on the ground that they are “common to mystics 
generally.” 

Before establishing a psychotic personality for the prophet we 
should turn our attention to what is the crucial feature of his 
condition. Ordinarily the first outward indications of a psychosis 
are more or less bizarre. The patient may complain that people 
are trying to “get” him; he may attempt to harm himself physi- 
cally, or more likely to harm someone else. Ordinarily he has been 
having strange experiences before the actual outburst. In some 
types of psychosis, the patient may also develop what are known 
as catatonic symptoms. These are often spectacular, and in 
antiquity it is not surprising that they were looked upon as 
symptoms of divine favor. The patient remains motionless for 
hours at a time. If his arms are raised over his head by an at- 
tendant, they remain in that position until sheer physical ex- 
haustion returns them to their natural position. The eyes may 
remain fixed on a spot, and to all outward indications, the patient 
is oblivious to every thing taking place around him. 

The difference between this type of true catatonic state, and 
the epileptoid, hysteric, and neurotic seizures lies in the fact 
that in catatonia the subject shows no indication of disassocia- 
tion or amnesia, while in the other attacks, the subject has no 
recollection of the period of his “‘trances.” In catatonia the 
patient remembers what has happened and can even give an 
account of his actions. Ezekiel’s seizures were apparently of the 
catatonic variety. Catatonia indicates a fundamental psychic dis- 
turbance and is a form of schizophrenia, which is a true psychosis. 

The opening verses of Ez 4 are in a state of confusion arising 
from an attempt to obscure Ezekiel’s abnormality and from the 
inability of the scribes to distinguish between what happened 
and what the prophet reported, that is, what he believed hap- 
pened. The first hint of real trouble appears in 3151., where 
Ezekiel speaks of dwelling “overwhelmed” among the people 
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for seven days. An address of “God” making Ezekiel responsible 
for warning the people of their impending doom follows. Then 
the prophet is ordered to arise, enter the plain or valley, and, 
on arrival there, to go to his house, and ‘‘they”’ will put bands 
upon him; Jahweh will then make his tongue cleave to the roof 
of his mouth. Several commentators, recognizing the similarity, 
have convincingly suggested that 44~—s belongs with 3 24-25. In 
42-8, v. 7 belongs with the portrayal of the siege of Jerusalem 
as reported in 41-3 and v. ¢ is a later scribal annotation. It is 
impossible to determine how many days Ezekiel reports lying 
motionless on his left side, but it seems best to retain 4 4 5b 
(deleting 4 4b 5ac), as follows. 


berw-na py-ne now *Sxown qox-by azw ans (4) 
.oy oye mao-wdw orn pond (s) 


Inserting this passage at its proper place, we obtain the following 
account. 


(3 15) I sat there overwhelmed among them seven days. 

(324) | And the spirit entered into me and said unto me . . . Go, shut thyself 
within thy house. 

(44-5) And thou, lie upon thy left side and thou shalt bear the 
Iniquity of the house of Israel unto the number of 390 (?) days. 

(4 8, 326) And behold, I lay bands upon thee, and thou shalt not turn 
from one side to another, and thou shalt not go out among them. 
And I will make thy tongue cleave to the roof of thy mouth, 
and thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be to them a reprover. 


This appears to be as close to the probable course of events 
as we can come. That this mutism, immobility, and feeling that 
bands were placed upon him (either by Jahweh or by the people) 
is a characteristic a psychotic experience is hardly questionable. 
The number of days is of course doubtful, and diagnostically 
unimportant. The double reference to bands being placed upon 
him (3 25, presumably by the people; 48, by Jahweh), may in- 
dicate one of two things. Either Ezekiel had become dangerous 
and was confined by his fellow Israelites, or he believed himself 
to be so bound (hallucinations). In either event he was psychotic. 

During this period of catatonia, Ezekiel experienced certain 
hallucinations. He was commanded to go to the “plain;’’ he 
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was commanded to build a replica of a siege of Jerusalem, and 
to bake cakes of weird recipe, etc. These ‘‘acts,” or the impression 
that he was performing these acts, took place during the period 
of catatonia. He did not perform them, but merely thought he 
did. They are significant in the light of the prophet’s psychotic 
character. 

This catatonic state of the prophet has been misunderstood 
by the commentators, but it is central for our understanding of 
Ezekiel’s personality. 

The unwillingness of students of Ezekiel to admit to the 
prophet’s abnormality is evident on all sides. Diekhoff* points 
out that “‘catalepsy” is a sign of fundamental psychic disturb- 
ance, and that the prophet could not have had any significance 
to religion if subject to such seizures. Buttenweiser (see above, 
note 2), on the other hand, claims that Ezekiel was subject to 
ecstasy without being a cataleptic, for cataleptic seizures are 
characterized by amnesia: Ezekiel certainly had forgotten noth- 
ing that happened to him in his trance states. The common 
tendency to explain away Ezekiel’s abnormalities on the ground 
that mystics have had parallel experiences is merely begging the 
question.’ Ezekiel was in a catatonic state for a time, during 
which he believed that he was performing various ‘“‘symbolic” 
acts. His memory is clear, his imagination excellent; there is 
no blanking out, no amnesia or disassociation characteristic of 
the hysteric or the neurotic. Instead, we note the rather revolt- 
ing procedure in regard to the cakes, utilizing human dung for 
fuel — an act reminiscent of the soiling propensities of the anal- 
sadistic stage of regression.‘ 

Catatonia, which seems to be established for Ezekiel, is char- 
acteristic of schizophrenia. Since there are several varieties of 
schizophrenia, we should determine more closely the nature of 


# D. Diekhoff, Zeitsch. fur Religionspsychologie 1 (1907) 193-206. 

5 That St. Therese, whom Hines compares with Ezekiel, was herself psycho- 
tic, with abnormal masochistic tendencies, has been referred to by W. S. 
Taylor, Readings in Abnormal Psychology, p. 345, New York, 1929. See also, 
J. Morse, “Pathological Aspects of Religions” (Am. Jour. Relig. Psych. and 
Educ. 2 [1906] 23). 

6G. A. Cooke, Ezekiel (I.C.C.). 
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the prophet’s malady. We must thus study Ezekiel’s thinking 
and visions, and what those visions reveal as to the nature of 
his unconscious mind. 

Since much of our study must of necessity be based upon our 
interpretation of Ezekiel’s dream-visions, we must be cautious, 
and rely upon the mass of evidence, as well as its congruent and 
consistent character. As Freud recognized long ago, many dream 
symbolisms depend for their significance upon chance linguistic 
coincidences, on puns, and personal associations. For example, 
the sexual significance of dreams of flying depends, among other 
things, upon the chance identity of the German Vogel (bird) 
and the vulgarism ‘“‘végeln.” The Italian uccello (bird) means 
also membrum virile. Was there a similar pun as regards the 
Hebrew )1y? We simply do not know. That dreams of flying 
are sexual on other grounds has been amply demonstrated, but 
we mention this here in order to point up the difficulties with 
which we must labor in seeking to interpret the content of the 
prophet’s ecstatic experiences. 

If we assume with Redpath and conservative scholars that 
the heavenly chariot in Ezekiel’s opening vision could have 
been seen by anyone who happened to be on hand, we must 
stop here. If, however, we deny its objectivity (even though 
the vision may have had its inception in a storm cloud, lightning, 
or some other visible phenomenon) it becomes significant for the 
personality of Ezekiel. 

The “thirty years” (11) have occasionally been interpreted 
as meaning that Ezekiel was thirty years of age. By itself, this 
is not significant, but taken in conjunction with Ezekiel’s grand- 
iose attitude in the opening verses it forges the first link in the 
chain of circumstantial evidence for the prophet’s abnormality. 
It is a small link, but significant. The vision came expressly to 
Ezekiel. No one in history had ever had such an experience! 
Not only did it come expressly to him, but it was his thirtieth 
year — not the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, but the thir- 
tieth year of the prophet’s life! No other chronology really 
mattered. We should read in 13 Sxpim »by; we should also 
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retain the 7°77 71'7J in spite of Cooke,’ who insists that the em- 
phatic form is unsuitable stylistically and is due to scribal an- 
notation. It is just what a man like Ezekiel would say. This 
feeling of self-importance, the conviction that it was all meant 
for him personally, that he was the hub about which so much 
revolved, is significant. A paranoid, whose “autobiography”’ is 
on file at the Harvard Psychological Clinic, speaks in similar 
terms. The paranoid complained of twitting slurs, remarks made 
about him, and directed to him; such comments as “It’s a great 
life if you don’t weaken,” were characteristic. This, the paranoid 
believes applied to him personally. ‘It is evident,’ he says, 
“that some persons were trying to break down my spirit.”” When 
we compare this to Ezekiel’s estimate of his own importance, 
we find the same grandiose narcissim, and later, the same feeling 
of being abused and pursued that is characteristic of the paranoid. 

The evidence is cumulative.? By itself this shred is insigni- 
ficant, and can be eliminated by textual criticism. We mention 
it here because it comes logically first in our “‘case-history” of 
the prophet himself. The vision begins as a fire-dream — essen- 
tially an anxiety dream. While fire-dreams must be interpreted 
in the light of the cultural milieu of the dreamer, they may re- 
flect the nameless terror of the paranoid. It would be more help- 
ful if we knew more about the word bown (amber, electron, etc.), 
particularly about an eye of bown. This word is probably con- 
nected with the Accadian eSmaru— meaning “polished bronze,” 
and doubtless indicates a glowing substance of some sort. We 
shall see later that eyes form an important part of this dream- 
vision, and here we have a gleaming eye of some glowing-hot 
metallic substance. 

The figures soon begin to emerge and differentiate themselves 
from the background. They are peculiar four-sided figures, rem- 
iniscent of something seen in Babylonia at the time, recollections 


7 This is, regrettably, a more or less confidential document. It is available, 
under certain conditions, in mimeographed form. It is the actual autobiog- 
raphy of a paranoid schizophreniac. The anonymous author is referred to 
throughout by the initials MDC, and we shall use this abbreviation here. 

9 See note 1. 
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of the waking state, but the dream distorts them, as dreams 
always do. Any attempt to find prototypes for Ezekiel’s four 
faced creatures is irrelevant; they were Ezekiel’s own creation. 
What is more, they have significance to him, but it is unlikely 
that at our distance we can determine what it was. The figures 
made a tremendous impression on him. He describes the faces: 
the human, the lion face, the ox face, and the eagle face. The 
lion, awe-inspiring and ferocious, is a symbol of anxiety to the 
prophet: does it destroy and devour, does the eagle tear, and 
the ox gore? It is difficult to find any other explanation for 
them in this particular combination. This looks for all the world 
like inherent masochism. At any rate, the fire and the animal 
faces together imply anxiety of an acute sort. Furthermore, 
the figures are probably feminine nvn,?° seem to be nude, but 
covered with one pair of wings. Have we here a transference 
of characteristic paranoid exhibitionism, yet running to and fro, 
suggesting the prophet’s anxiety? 

The two elements in conflict here (the narcissistic and the 
masochistic) are the cause of the prophet’s psychosis. He cannot 
deal with this conflict and withdraws from reality into the trance 
state, that the conflict may play itself out. The masochistic 
element takes precedence, and Ezekiel becomes haunted with 
eyes watching him, pursuing him. First it is the flaming eye 
of bnvn alone, then the eyes in the wheels, then later the crea- 
tures themselves are full of eyes. All eyes are staring at Ezekiel, 
haunting him, pursuing him, accusing him.™ He tries to combat 


It is true that in ch. 10 the figures are called cherubim, are masculine, 
and masculine suffixes are used. The sex is unimportant. (See S. Freud, 
Interpretations of Dreams, pp. 239 f.). The fact that these figures change both 
their sex and their faces in chapter 10 further substantiates our hypothesis of 
paranoia. 

Cf. note 1. In psychoanalysis, marcissim is equivalent to the original 
self-love, or to the re-identification with, or fantasied re-incorporation of, 
objects or persons given in temporary investiture (cathexis) of object-love. 
See J. H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry, p. 286, Philadelphia, 
1946. For anti-Freudian views, see Karen Horney, New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis, chapters on Narcissism and Masochism. Masochism: on this, see 
Theodor Reik, Aus Leiden Freuden; Masochism in Modern Man. Also, see 
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this with his own feeble sense of importance, but fails. The 
wheels rush about in all directions, but the human face still 
points to him, and no matter how the chariot turns, the eyes 
are continually on him. 

Finally, the voice speaks to him; he hears the sound of rushing 
water. Water, rivers and flowing water, as well as waterfalls, 
are symbolic of the birth waters.* Ezekiel is regressing, hoping 
in his unconscious to return to the protection of the pre-natal 
state, but the light which comes (and the rainbow) destroys 
that protection, and he relives the ancient birth trauma. - He 
falls helpless to the ground, helpless as he was at the moment 
of his birth. 

There is yet another aspect to the throne chariot vision which 
has been missed completely by biblical students. Although the 
phenomenon is well known in psychological literature, it has 
never, as far as this writer knows, been associated with Ezekiel. 
Ezekiel suffered from paranoia related to schizophrenia. One 
constantly recurring symptom of paranoia is the ‘“‘system of in- 
fluences” which the patient believes are exerted upon him. These 
take all manner of forms, often very elaborately worked out by 
the patient. Masserman* reports the case of a 40 year old par- 
anoiac who drew diagrams of a mysterious “influencing machine”’ 
of an extremely complicated type. Like Ezekiel’s throne chariot, 
these ‘‘influencing machines” defy description and are difficult 


S. Freud, ‘“‘Three Contributions” (in Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, pp. 
235, 383, 469-570, etc., New York, 1938). Masserman, l.c., p. 57, states: ‘“The 
significance of the term (includes) those that mutilated the sexual organs 
[see below on Ezekiel’s castration phantasies], other seekers of expiatory physi- 
cal affliction or injury, and finally, those who seemed to enjoy pure travail 
of the body and spirit for its own sake.” Masochism is defined by Masserman 
as follows: ‘‘1. Erotic pleasure derived from pain (i.e., perverted feminism); 
2. the satisfaction of bodily needs through learned adaptive patterns, certain 
aspects of which may be painful or unpleasant; 3. (moral masochism) a type 
of masochism that actuates self-induced social ‘suffering,’ e.g., the persecuted 
reformer, the religious martyr”’ (I.c., p. 285). 

1 Cf. S. Freud, Moses and Monotheism; O. Rank, Das Trauma der Geburt. 
The “Birth Trauma” theory has many opponents, and it is not essential here, 
as far as our diagnosis itself is concerned. 

13 See Masserman, I.c., pp. 76-7, for the actual diagram of such a ‘“‘machine.” 
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for the subject to diagram. To any one at all familiar with these 
“machines” which paranoiacs construct in their imagination, 
Ezekiel’s opening vision stands out at once as typical of them. 
They vary exceedingly, both as to their content, and the “‘theory” 
of the patient. Masserman’s subject, for example, drew a scheme 
in which the top “‘level’’ was represented by a square, containing 
three types of rays; below this was a “‘searchlight extension” 
represented by a triangle, and below this, a trapazoidal figure 
called the ‘‘machine.’”’ This, the patient believed, had been used 
by his ‘‘enemies,” since his birth, to read and control his thoughts, 
and to govern his actions through “electronic” waves. We would 
naturally expect to find Ezekiel’s “influencing machine” taking 
a theological form, with the highest level represented by deity, 
the next the cherubim, and the lower level, the chariot. 

The fact that Ezekiel’s throne chariot is nothing other than 
a typical “‘machine” of this sort does not detract from the im- 
portance of the symbolic material in the vision itself as far as 
a psychological interpretation is concerned. MDC had such a 
machine, which seemed to employ radio waves. Freud’s ‘‘Coun- 
sellor Schreber’’ has a theological system of extreme complexity, 
including rays, and birds. Like Ezekiel, Schreber believed firmly 
in his mission of redeeming mankind. 

The paranoiac may change the details of his machine for pur- 
poses known only to himself; thus we find Masserman’s subject 
placing ‘‘death rays’’ in his top square in one diagram, and in 
another “‘sound waves.” Ezekiel has his four-faced creatures 
with a human and three animal faces in chapter one; later the 
cherub face displaces one of the animal faces. This change of 
detail is thoroughly characteristic of the disorganized state of 
mind of the paranoid. 

Chapter two opens with Ezekiel hearing himself addressed. 
A voice speaks to him. MDC tells of his first experience hearing 
voices (characteristic of paranoia). He says: ‘‘I knew they were 
pursuing me, because I still heard their voices as close as ever, 
no matter how fast I walked.” No matter which way the chariot 


4S. Freud, Collected Papers, vol. III, pp. 390 ff. (for the case of Counsellor 
Schreber). 
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turned it still faced Ezekiel. The hearing of voices, particularly 
threatening voices (the message Ezekiel heard was certainly 
threatening), is quite suggestive. Ezekiel is now compelled to 
stand on his feet by a mysterious force which he assumes is the 
hand of God, working from his ‘‘machine.”” His pursuer is forcing 
him to do things against his will. 

The message is one of doom, and Ezekiel is ordered to proclaim 
it. He cannot, it is incomprehensible to him, unreal. A schizo- 
phreniac cannot repeat a sentence such as “Snow is black,” he 
inadvertently says: ‘‘Snow is white.’"5 Ezekiel cannot repeat the 
message of doom; it is not in accord with his idea of reality. Next, 
the voice warns him that there will be briers and thorns on his 
way, and that he will dwell among scorpions (2 6). At this point, 
the versions had considerable difficulty with the text. Not only 
is the language redundant and repetitious, but both 0°20 (briers) 
and onbp (thorns) are extremely rare words. The LXX renders 
“they will contradict and set against thee ...”’ but the Hebrew 
requires a subject for the participles, so we are probably on 
safer ground to retain both nouns as in the Masoretic text. 
yo appears in the singular in Ex 28 24, and the meaning ‘“‘thorn”’ 
seems well substantiated from the Aramaic and Syriac mbp. 
Parallelism would appear to justify rendering 0°270 as “‘briers.’’ 
The sensation of stinging in the posterior region is not unusual 
in connection with such delusions.6 The LXX no doubt saw 
little relation between this verse and the rest of the passage, 
and tried to eliminate the problem by free translation. 

The psychological aspect, however, makes no emendation nec- 
essary. Sensation of pin-pricking, tickling, are presumed by the 
sufferer to be induced by the malevolent acts of the ‘‘pursuers;” 
Ezekiel is simply using the terminology of his day for this same 
experience. MDC speaks of this pricking sensation, and com- 
pares it to the bites of mosquitos, bed-bugs, and the like, while 
Ezekiel speaks of thorns, briers, and scorpions. 


1s Goldstein and Scheerer, ‘Abstract and Concrete Behavior,” Psychol. 
Mono., 1941, 53 (no. 2). Also see, Hanfmann and Kasanin, ‘A Method for 
the study of Concept Formation in Schizophrenia,” Journal of Psychol., 3 
(1937) 521 f. 

16 See Freud’s ‘Rat Man,” in Collected Papers, vol. III. 
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.Ezekiel’s eating of the scroll (2 9-33) has been variously in- 
terpreted; ordinarily it is considered to be a symbolic expression 
for the “absorbing” of the divine word. It is, however, a crass 
sexual symbol. Ezekiel is regressing to what Freud calls the 
oral stage — but perverted. The pricks of the briers and thorns, 
the bites of the scorpions, the mysterious voice (or voices) speak- 
ing to him, and lastly the penis-symbol of the scroll, speak for 
themselves. The feminist masochism of the prophet is coming 
to the fore, but his narcissistic pride cannot accept it without 
conflict. He must withdraw from reality; it is the only way to 
resolve this conflict which is tearing him apart. 

And withdraw he does. The symptom of a severe headache 
has been missed (3 s-9). The commentators have ordinarily ex- 
plained Ezekiel’s “hard-headedness” as encouragement from 
Jahweh. The rendering ow as “adamant” (LXX, duvarév) 
is not justified, for this word means a thorn of some kind. The 
word appears only in Isaiah (eight times), always rendered brier; 
in Jer 17 1 diamond point should also be read brier (‘‘diamond” 
has no justification whatsoever). The only passage where the 
meaning hard cannot be seriously questioned is Zech 7 12. Sharp- 
ness, or “‘brier-likeness’’ in the forehead clearly suggests a sharp, 
“thornlike,” pain. This nail-like pain, seeming to drive inward 
into the brain, is not unusual in schizophrenia. Freud reports 
a case known to him in which the onset of the psychosis was 
signalled by a driving pain in the head which attacked a man 
at the conclusion of his first successful attempt to perform the 
act of coitus. 

It will be noted that a diagrammatic representation of the tile 
(obviously square) of 41, the heaping up of ramparts, mounds, 
forts, and the like, has the same general appearance as the four- 
cornered throne chariot seen in ch. 1; it would also appear to have 
the same significance to the unconscious mind of the prophet.?7 
The significance of the iron pan, however, is not clear. It would 
seem reasonably certain to assume that both this ‘‘act” and that 


17 V. 7 is out of place; probably editorial. It may belong however with 41 f., 
as representing Ezekiel’s experiences in the catatonic state. 
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of shaving the head (to be discussed shortly) belong in point of 
fact to the period of the catatonia. They are hallucinatory in 
character, and were not actually performed, but merely believed 
to have happened. 

The evidence for inversion, masochism, and paranoia con- 
tinues to mount in ch. 5. A sharp sword is of course symbolic 
of the castration wish and fancy, while the beard and hair of 
the head suggestive of genital hair growth. Of course Ezekiel 
did not recognize the command to shave his head and beard 
as anything but a command to shave his head and beard, but 
the symbolism comes from the unconscious, and as a symbol 
it has quite a different significance.* 


Space does not permit us to examine in detail all the allusions 
in the long address of Ezekiel’s ‘‘voice.” In Chapter 8, how- 
ever, there are certain elements which deserve attention. The 
vague reference to the “elders of Judah” (81) suggests a con- 
scious awareness of external events. It must not be thought 
that the paranoid, even in a catatonic state, is unaware of the 
outside world; he is not, but sees it, often with disconcerting 
and shrewd perception. Ezekiel now finds himself in Jerusalem, 
outside the Temple. The meaning of the image of jealousy 
is obscure (8 5f.) and must be passed over here. It is in 87#., 
however, that a more significant picture appears. Ezekiel sees 
first a small hole in the wall, is then told to dig in the wall, does 
so, and finds a door, presumably as the result of his digging a 
small tunnel. He enters, and sees the “creeping things,’ etc., 
portrayed on the walls of the small chamber. In the midst of 
all this are seventy elders of Judah, and in the midst of them, 
one Jaazaniah ben Shaphan; each held an censer smoking in 
his hand. Even by itself this ‘dream”’ is suggestive; in conjunc- 
tion with what has gone before, it is almost diagnostic. The dig- 
ging, the little door, and the small room are symbolic of the 
act of coitus, but the experience is abominable to Ezekiel now 
that his “feeling that he is a woman’’’® makes it so. 


% Castration phantasies are often to be found among the phantasies of the 
masochist. 


19 Counsellor Schreber’s first symptom was the feeling he was a woman. 
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The introduction of this Jaazaniah in the role of arch con- 
spirator presents another aspect not uncommon in paranoia. 
There is a vague reference in 7 25 to a mysterious ‘‘they” who 
are to put bands upon Ezekiel, but here we have a specific name 
mentioned. The prophet’s identification of this individual is 
extremely vague. There is a Jaazaniah who was part of the 
delegation that waited upon Gedeliah after 586, and presum- 
ably took part in his subsequent assassination. Ezekiel also 
mentions a Jaazaniah ben Azzur and one Pelatiah (not known 
elsewhere) in 111, under circumstances that are quite similar. 
In II Kings 25 23, Jaazaniah is the grandson of Shaphan, pre- 
sumably the individual seen in the vision. MDC believed his 
chief persecutors were members of a family by the name of 
Jones. He names them: “These pursuers worked for .... at 
the same time I did ... Their names, and the names of those 
now with them as nearly as I can ascertain are: June, Roberta, 
Pauline, Georgia, Paul, Quincy, and Edward Jones ... ’’ Our 
“informant” proceeds to expand his list considerably, accusing 
individuals of being responsible for his torments. We are not 
surprised, then, to find Ezekiel doing practically the same thing, 
naming an individual, who is responsible for his trouble, and 
entices the Jews away from God. 

The fact that the opening vision in Chapter I is repeated 
with some variations in chapter 10 is not particularly significant: 
it may be a recurrent phantasy, or merely a second recording 
of the initial one. Like the writings of schizophreniacs, the writ- 
ings of Ezekiel are difficult to follow: rules of ordinary logic 
simply do not apply. 

Students of Ezekiel who have rejected the idea of his mental 
illness have pointed to Ezekiel’s political sagacity as evidence 
for his mental health. But even in paranoia, as in other types 
of schizophrenia, the patient’s powers of observation, intellect, 
and native shrewdness are frequently unimpaired. The catatonic 
knows what is going on about him. When the catatonia passes, 
he may often be able to give excellent characterizations of the 
doctors at the institution where he is confined. He may be an 
excellent judge of character and personality. MDC was quite 
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clever in this regard. He rarely failed to take notice of cases of 
inefficiency, indifference, or plain cruelty to the patients on the 
part of the attendants at the state institution where he was 
hospitalized. 

In suggesting that Ezekiel was a paranoid we are not rejecting 
his religious contribution to the world. Ezekiel’s flashes of in- 
sight do not, however, constitute the bulk of his writings. The 
material contained in chapters 40—48, in which the prophet plans 
the future of Judaism from a religious, political, and even geo- 
graphical point of view, betrays him again. The meticulous and 
fanciful detail is dear to the paranoid. He will often, in his 
ramblings or even in his writings (and the paranoid is often a 
voluminous writer), go to great length to explain just what is 
happening to him, and what ought to be done about it for the 
sake of “Humanity.” 

Another feature of schizophrenia and paranoia is delusion of 
grandeur. It is hardly necessary to point out that Ezekiel was 
convinced of the importance of his mission to save his world. 
Such delusions are frequent concomitants of the disease. The 
patient believes he is chosen by powerful institutions, person- 
ages, and even the deity. Ezekiel was not immune to this aspect 
of his disease. Often this grandiosity develops in the later stages 
as a kind of defense mechanism. The vision of dried bones (ch. 
37), the Gog prophecies, are typical. Ezekiel by the power of 
his own voice “prophesies” to the bones; they arise as living 
men. This same wonderful power of the voice allows the prophet 
to slay the invading hosts of the pagan army of Gog and Magog. 
Ezekiel seems to become God himself: he raises the dead, destroys 
the wicked, and does all manner of marvelous things — in his 
own phantasy world. 

In conclusion, we find that Ezekiel exhibits behavioristic ab- 
normalities consistent with paranoid schizophrenia. There can 
be no doubt that we are dealing with a true psychotic (unrec- 
ognized in his day and looked upon then as an ecstatic) capable 
of great religious insight. The following are particularly signi- 
ficant, and, incidentally, diagnostic: 1. Periods of catatonia. 
2. The “influencing machine.” 3. A narcissistic-masochistic con- 
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flict, with attendant. phantasies of castration and unconscious 
sexual regression. 4. Schizophrenic withdrawal. 5. Delusions of 
persecution and grandeur. The fact that each of these is couched 
in religious terminology has rallied many to the defense of the 
prophet’s normal mentality, but his religious significance is by 
no means impaired by our diagnosis of a paranoic condition, 
as William James convincingly argued in the case of other great 
spiritual leaders. 





SEMEL HA-QIN’AH HA-MAQNEH* 


H. TORCZYNER 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


HE usual rendition of Ez 83 and 5 presents a number of 

difficulties. The word 5»o has not been as yet satisfactorily 
explained: the comparison with Accadic lamassu, or bull-god 
as a guardian deity, is refuted by the form of the Phoenician 
stones called semel which certainly show no likeness to any 
animal. Np, especially when connected with God, means his 
jealousy or anger, and can hardly be the object of any image or 
idol, or be considered an abomination. If it be interpreted, 
against the general use of the word, as the image which provokes 
jealousy, 7poq seems mere tautology, when translated as in 
Ps 78 58s. However, the text reads mpon not spon, as if the 
intention were not of anger, but of purchase, from mp and not 
from sip. The phrase was actually so understood by LXX: 
 OTNAN Tov KTwyévov. Nor is 20 (seat) anywhere in the Bible 
used for the pedestal of an image or idol. Perhaps mxp does not 
necessarily imply jealousy; there is in the Bible a mp of another 
kind. 


1. ECCLESIASTES 4 4 


meyon paws 52 nx Spy 55 mse on MNT 
(Eccl 4 4) ma my ban ar on yw wR np NT °D 


Here also, it is true, the usual interpretation finds the meaning 
of jealousy or rivalry: ‘‘Again I considered all travail, and every 
right work, that for this a man is envied by his neighbor.” One 
has even compared the Talmudic adage (Baba Bathra 21ab) 


*EpitToriAL Norte. Professor Torczyner has generously allowed the Editor 
to publish this considerably condensed version of the long article which he 
submitted. The Editor is deeply grateful to the author, and to Professor 
Shalom Spiegel who has admirably abridged Torczyner’s monograph, which 
has appeared in Hebrew without omissions (Leshonenu [Jerusalem] 14 [1946] 
68 ff.). Readers will find the text of Akkadian documents (and many other 
details) in the Hebrew article, but only their citation here. 
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719DN AAI ow np (the rivalry of scholars furthers wisdom). 
But Ecclesiastes is not dealing with this problem, but with the 
following question, ‘“‘What profit has a man of all his labor which 
he takes under the sun?” (13). When connected with mwyn, 
})w> means only the benefit derived from one’s work, the profit 
remaining after all the labor is done: the context makes it plain 
that here such profit is winning a friend in life (cf. 48 4.). This 
is the clue to the true meaning of 44: “Again I considered all 
travail and all the good (coming) from work: that of a man 
(wx) acquiring (neip) a friend for himself (myn from yy). But 
even this is vanity.”’ For this interpretation of Ny70 wN NNIp 
see in particular the saying of R. Joshua ben Perahya (Pirge 
Aboth I, 6): 1an 9 mpi 29 4b awy (give thyself a teacher and 
acquire thyself a friend).* Similarly, we should also understand 
4 5-7 as referring to the acquisition of a mate or a friend: ‘‘the 
fool embraces his hands and eats his own flesh,”’ i.e. he lives alone 
and loves himself. While the wise man embraces a wife or a 
friend, the fool 17 nx pan; we should likewise understand “he 
eats his own flesh” as an erotic simile. ‘‘Better is a handful with 
quietness than both hands full with travail and with ma my’ 
4 6) means that it is better to let a friend or a wife partake of one’s 
possessions than to live in luxury having the wind alone for 
company (mn myn). Thus accord:ng to the context Ny7) nNIp 
(4 4) means the acquisition of his friend, whether we retain the 
Masoretic vocalization or change it to NN)P (i.e. np, like mNa3 
instead of mNWA3 in Ez 8 5). Similarly, the words mepn bop amp 
mpon in Ez 8 3-s do not refer to “jealousy” at all, but may refer 
to the seat of a man dealing with purchase and sale. 


2. AKKADIAN Samalli(m) 


Once we realize that Ezekiel’s phrase refers to a man engaged 
in commercial transactions, the term np inevitably brings to 
mind the Akkadian term Samalli(m), meaning the commercial 


t I have of course considered another possible translation of Eccl 4 4, viz., 
“(all that man can gain in life is only) a man’s acquisition from his neighbor,” 
meaning that nothing new can be created by man — there is only an exchange 
of the same things passing from one man to another. But the context decides 
in favor of the interpretation given above. 
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agent buying and selling under the orders of the tamgaru(m), 
the wholesale merchant. The position of the Samallai(m) in 
commerce and law is most clearly shown in the Code of Ham- 
murabi (§ 99-107).2, The merchant gives the Samallaé silver 
(money) for purchases or merchandise for sale, in distant places; 
in the case of profit, accurate account of expenditure and in- 
terest is given; if there is no profit, but no loss either, the 
§amalli, as a minimum, has to double the amount received from 
the merchant; if there is loss, the Samalli has still to return the 
capital; and only in the case of vis major, if the enemy robs the 
Samalla, can he free himself by oath. The Samalli is therefore 
a commercial agent, dealing with the money or the merchandise 
of another man, according to certain conditions fixed by the law. 

The name Samalli occurs also elsewhere in Akkadian docu- 
ments. See besides the Assyrian dictionaries, A. Ungnad’s 
glossary to the Hammurabi Code; B. Meissner, Seltene assyrische 
Ideogramme Nr. 6737; A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon (Rome, 
1925-1937), Nos. 295 k 18; 428, 6; 428, 8; 445, 8. 

But, most interesting for our understanding of the word and 
its use are the many juridical and commercial documents from 
Cappadocia, collected and interpreted by G. Eisser and J. Lewy 
in their book Altassyrische Urkunden vom Kiiltepe I-II 1930, 
IIT 1935 (quoted further on as AUKa, AUKb). These documents 
are older by some generations than the code of Hammurabi, 
and show the merchant (famgéru) and his agents in all possible 
commercial relations. Here the Samalla is mentioned by this 
name. However, whereas in the Code of Hammurabi this word 
is written Sagan.Lal, as an ideogram (apparently) given in its 
Sumerian equivalent, in the old Assyrian documents the name 
- is spelt in simple Akkadian, Sa-ma-la. 


1) AUKa Nr. 257, 1. 9 ff.: Raspam Sa Sal-ma-A-$ur $a-ma-la 
a-bi-ni ni-is-ba-at (the silver of Shalma-Ashur, the 
Samalla of our father, we have taken); cf. AUKb 
p. 101. 


2 The editions of the Code of Hammurabi in the original and in translation 
are too numerous to be cited here; the latest translations are evaluated by 
T. J. Meek in Journ. of Near East. Studies 5 (1946) 71, n. 44. 
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2) AUKb Nr. 237, |. 8 ff.: Aguza mar Su-Anim Sa-ma-la a-bi-Su 
u-ba-ab (Aguza [acc.] the son of Shu-anu, the Samalli 
of his father, he shall clear). 


3) AUKb Nr. 338, Il. 19 ff.; 340, 1. x+13 ff.: u-la Sa-ma-la 
Pu-Su-kin a-na-ku (I am not the Samalli of Pushu-kin). 


This spelling Sa-ma-la appears even in contrast to the usual 
declension of nouns in these documents with the endings (um, 
im, am), without difference in all three cases, Nominative, 
Genitive, and Accusative. J. Lewy (in AUKb, p. 101) sees in 
this form the construct state of an Assyrian Samalla’um, cor- 
responding to the Babylonian Samalliim. But in my opinion the 
same form Samaia is used exclusively in the Hammurabi Code, 
for the signs usually read Sagan.Lal in reality should be read 
Sama(n)-La (Meissner, SAI 6737; and Briinnow, Classified List, 
No. 10082); “Die gewéhnliche Schreibung Juz Saman-laz= 
Samalla; statt Saman wurde wohl Samal gesprochen und statt 
§agan-mal-laz, $a-mal-la2”’ (A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon II, 3, 
p. 830, No. 429, 6). Thus in Hammurabi, as in the Cappadocian 
documents, the word is Samala, Samalla in every grammatical 
case, and this is the ancient and original form of the noun, later 
declined according to grammatical rules. Only in late copies of 
the Code of Hammarubi do we find the spellings Saman-la-um 
(/im, /am) for the three cases, respectively. 

amala is however no substantive originally, but the relative 
clause Sa mala, with the meaning of 5a kima (he who is as much 
as, he who represents and fills the place of the merchant).3 As 
a matter of fact, 5a mala and Sa kima are equivalent expressions 
to indicate the representative or agent of the merchant who, 
juridically, is his alter ego or the same as himself; as the Talmud 
says, mo O78 bw imbw. 

Hammurabi’s spelling of the term (Saman.La) in contrast 
with Sa mala proves that the original form of the expression as 
a relative clause was forgotten and the word was regarded as a 
foreign term designating the agent. Samala must therefore be 


3 For full documentation see my paper in Leshénéna 14 (1946) pp. 71 ff. 
The question whether the Hebrew }3b may be a development of the Assyrian 
5a kima is discussed there, on pp. 80-83. 
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regarded as a West-Semitic loan word in Babylonian, like 


tamqaru (merchant), although both words were written as if 
they were Sumerian.‘ 


3. boo, A Loan Worp 


It is this Akkadian designation Samala, he who is such as (the 
merchant) which came as a loan-word into the Hebrew language 
in the spelling dup. 


Akkadian loan-words in Hebrew and Aramaic show, as is well 
known, instead of the Akkadian § sometimes wv and sometimes 
D, according to the different pronunciation of the sound in 
Assyria and Babylonia. In words borrowed from Babylonia we 
have w in Hebrew, as in taSritu—o wn, Sazubu —  2rv, 
Suklulu—bb>w, and thus also the name AS(5)ur, Wx, ap- 
pears in the Bible only in this Babylonian spelling. But in 
words transmitted to Hebrew through Assyria, we have D: ASur- 
ahhé-tddina — }\1N70K, Sipru — 5d, muskénu, maskanati — }D00, 
miz0D, and also in such compound expressions with Sa, as Sa 
réshi — DD, etc. And thus $n0 as an ancient loan-word from 
Assyria, is written with D and is used by Ezekiel not as Baby- 
lonian, but already as a well-known Hebrew word. 

But, and this also is well known, the term Samala, or in its 
later form Samalli, crept up once more in Talmudic Aramaic, 
according to its Babylonian pronunciation, including also the 
interchange of m and w (as in the names of the months Kislimu — 
o>, Simanu— vd etc). And thus Samala here occurs in the 
form nv, and in the inexact meaning of an assistant (helpmate) 
of artisans, such as carpenters (ut wow, Pesahim 108 a etc.), 
smiths (np wbnw, Baba gamma 32b), etc. 


4 As a loan word, Samala could be understood as “‘the man of as much as he 
received,” or ‘“‘the holder of the amount” (cf. such compound terms as Sa 
resi, $a témi, $a rukiubi, in which $a introduces the genitive; mala could be 
understood as “the amount”). That mala could actually become a term for 
money or merchandise received by the agent (the Samala) is shown by *xdp in 


Talmudic literature (B. Pesahim 31b and 53b; Tos. Sofah 14,5; B. Sabbat 56a); 
for details see Leshonenu 14 (1946) 74 f. 
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But in ancient Assyrian, wherefrom the word in the form boo 
entered into Hebrew, Samala was used only for the commercial 
agent. And such a meaning of xp apparently solves all the 
difficulties of Ez 8 3-5. The a (seat) of the semel is now clear. 
The commercial agent could have a seat within the sanctuary. 
The words mpon mupn byp indicate some kind of purchase and 
sale such as a commercial agent would be engaged in. Is it not 
known that there were such commercial agents, sitting in the 
sanctuary, buying and selling cattle and doves for the sacrifices 
on the altar? This is reported in all the Gospels (Matt 21 12; 
Mark 11 15; Luke 19 45; and especially John 2 14-16). Is it to 
such facts that Ezekiel is referring? Have we to understand this 
semel as a commercial agent of the sanctuary (cf. the officials 
mentioned in the Mishna Shegalim V), buying cattle and doves 
from the peasants and selling them to the worshipers for sacri- 
fices? Have we even to read not pon as a participle Hif‘il, 
but as often in the Bible simply as 73p7, cattle, oxen and sheep? 
These questions may be answered only by examining another 
aspect of the problem. 


4. PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Is the word ‘Sno,’ used elsewhere in the Old Testament and 
in Phoenician inscriptions in the meaning of “‘image’’ or “‘idol,” 
the same as the word in Ez 8 3-5, borrowed from the Akkadian 
Samala and meaning commercial agent? One could of course 
regard the idol as the representative of the god, but in Phoenician 
byp, whatever its origin, means not the god represented by an 
image, but the person for whose benefit the image was erected. 
As a matter of fact, if that person is a male, no is in the masculine, 
but if the statue is erected for the welfare of a woman, the noun 
is in the feminine, nbnp, as follows. 

Masculine singular (sno): ‘This semel (t boom) (is that) which 
I, Jothanbaal...have erected for me in the sanctuary of 
Melgart”’ (Larnax Lapethos 2, published in G. A. Cooke, A 
Textbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 82. Oxford, 1903). 
“This semel (1° $np) (is that) which Menahem... gave and 
erected to his lord Resheph...” (From Thamessos. See PSBA 
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9, pp. 47 ff.). See also Corpus Inscr. Sem. I, 88; 91, in Cooke, 
op. cit., pp. 73, 76. 

Masculine plural (nbnv): ‘These semalim (xn nbnom) are those 
which Bath-shalom ...set up for her grandsons Eshmun-adon 
and Shallum and Abd-Resheph, the three sons of Mar-yehai . . .”’ 
(CIS I, 93. Cooke, op. cit. pp. 77 f.). See also CIS I, 88, line 5 
(Cooke, op. cit. p. 73). 

Feminine singular (nboo): “This smlt (is that) which Yaash, 
wife of [Baalath]-yathon ..., daughter of Shimeo.. ., gave and 
set up in bronze to her mistress Astarte . . .”” (CIS I, 11. Cooke, 
op. cit. pp. 57 f.). “This nbnp is for my wife” (CIS I, 40). 

It would therefore seem from this change of gender that the 
semel was a sort of agent representing either men or women and 
thus was derived from Samala. 


5. Samala naptur 


A cuneiform tablet in the British Museum (No. 81, 8-30, 9),5 
according to the colophon, was copied from an inscription, which 
stood in King Hammurabi’s (temple) Enamtila, by Rimut-Gula, 
son of an army commander, “as a Samala naptur [amélu Sa- 
man.Lal]\;§ and for the life of his soul, his happiness, and the 
hearing of his prayers he deposited it in Ezida, the beloved temple 
of Nabfi.”. In other words Rimut-Gula wrote this tablet and 
deposited it in Ezida as ‘‘an agent [Samala] of deliverance [naptur 
from patdéru] or redemption.” Exactly so is a semel erected in 
Phoenicia for a man’s well-being, in order that a god may hear 
his voice and bless him (77° 9p ynw 5). According to Hammurabi 
Code § 32 (see also § 119) the tamgqarum (wholesale merchant) 
advanced the money to ransom or redeem (pafdru) certain feudal 
soldiers or officials from captivity, but the law provided for the 
reimbursement of his payment. In foreign countries the Sa mala 


5 Published and translated in by P. Jensen in Keilinschr. Bibliothek Il, i, 
pp. 120-123. The copyist of this inscription was apparently a man of foreign 
origin, for (according to Jensen) he used “ein buntes Gemisch von Schrift- 
zeichen verschiedener Literaturperioden.” 

6 Writing in 1892, P. Jensen misunderstood Samala naptur, transliterating 
it as U-KAN-LAL-NAB sifru and translating tentatively, ‘ein... Lehrling.” 
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(Samala) acted for the merchant as his agent in redeeming the 
king’s soldiers; he was fully indemnified for payments and other 
expenses, and even made a profit. The Samala must therefore 
have enjoyed certain diplomatic privileges abroad. The term 
ipteru in the Hammurabi Code corresponds to the term napfur 
in the late copy and may be actually the equivalent of the 
Aramaic infinitive wD. Thus the Samala, in addition or indeed 
as part of his commercial duties, acted as Samala napftur, dealing 
with the ransom of prisoners. In the late inscription, however, 
Samala naptur is used figuratively for the copy of Hammurabi’s 
text — a copy which Rimut-Gula set up as an ‘‘agent of deliver- 
ance”’ before the god Nabfi, as the Phoenicians set up a semel — 
a term which is an abbreviation of Samala naptur. And this is 
also the meaning of mupn dnp in Ez 8 3-s. 


6. mp SynonyM oF bx 


For in Hebrew mp wherefrom also mp is derived, does not 
only mean: to purchase, to buy, but is used very often in the 
Bible also in the meaning of pataru, bs1, to redeem, to deliver.’ 
This meaning of mp is clear e.g. in Is 11 11, Neh 5 8, or Dt 28 68 
where 7p |’) is to be translated: ‘‘and nobody shall redeem,” 
i. e., this time the Lord will not redeem you as he had done when 
you were bondmen in Egypt (cf. Ex 15 13-16 and Ps 742). In 
Ruth 43. the verbs mp and 5s are used as synonyms. Jer 
32 8 #. treats not of purchase, but of the redemption of the land 
sold to others: the prophet’s action is to serve as a symbol for 
the whole nation showing that the country now sold to the 
enemy will be again delivered. Jer 32 15 must be hence trans- 
lated: ‘‘the houses and the fields and the vineyards shall be yet 
redeemed (13p’) in this land” and shall not remain for ever the 
property of the enemies. 


Thus mp and bw) are synonyms; both originally commercial 
terms, just as other words used for redemption and deliverance 
in many languages (cf. Accadian pasadru; German Lésung, etc.), 


7On mp in the meaning of redemptio, not simply emptio, see my note in 
Leshénénti 14, 1945, p. 49. 
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serve also as commercial terms for purchase and sale. And thus 
mupn bop in Hebrew means both the Samala as the commercial 
agent dealing with purchase and dealing with the redemption 
of slaves and prisoners, as in Deut 28 6s, or in the words of the 
liturgy pt quy dxdb: pra wtay anpd, (to him that delivers 
[redeems] his servants in the judgment). 

From such an idea of an agent delivering God’s humble ser- 
vants on the Day of Judgment there was born the notion that a 
good deed, a gift to God in fulfilment of a vow, the erection of a 
stele, or the like, might be an “agent of deliverance,” for which 
the word xp (an abbreviation of mupn bod or mdsun dnd) was 
used. This meaning of semel fits all Biblical passages in which it 
occurs, as well as the Phoenician inscriptions. For every stele, 
idol, image, or even Rimut-Gula’s copy of an old inscription, 
served to propitiate the gods.* Semel thus approaches the mean- 
ing of bwun qNbon (the redeeming, delivering messenger of God), 
although in Gen 48 16 this messenger (instead of God) gives the 
blessing.® 


The difficulties of Ez 8 3-5 are thus solved. Although the semel 
was nothing but a stele of stone or wood, it was regarded as a 
living agent of redemption, a person sitting on a aw (seat), 
and so it aroused the anger of the prophet no less than an 
abominable idol. 


As a religious term, the reduplicated form mpon mupn dnp is 
not strange. The repetition enhances the magical power of 


8 Consequently in Deut 4 16 f. every image, every gift to the gods is regarded 
as an agent of redemption. According to II Kings 21 7, Manasseh set the 
graven image “of the grove” (nm wxn, ‘the Asherah’) in the Temple, but 
II Chr 33 7-15 states that he set a carved image, ‘“‘the semel’’ (Soon) which he 
made in the Temple: the Asherah served as semel — as a delivering agent 
before the deity. 

9 The term used to indicate the first-born of man or domestic animals 
(qv5, ONT WWE, AON Ww Iw») which according to the Torah must be redeemed 
by means of a sacrifice, are derived from 1w» (to redeem). Originally the first- 
born had to be sacrificed to the gods, to serve as Samala napfur, as agents of 
redemption for the rest of the offspring and produce. The connection of a 
stele with the sacrifice of the firstborn — as an agent (dnp) of redemption — 
may be the added reason for Ezekiel’s indignation over the mupn dno, as a 
symbol of human sacrifices. 
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words: cf. B. Rosh ha-shana 31a (whys whe mpm mpw: [on the 
first day of creation] he possessed, and gave possession, and ruled 
in his world); B. Sanhedr. 81b (‘‘may he curse, slay him, his 
owner, and the one causing to own’’). In Ez 8 3 similarly mpon 
serves merely to re-inforce the term for deliverance, i.e., the 
agent of deliverance makes deliverance doubly sure.'° 

Thus the history of the word semel opens up wide vistas on 
legal, commercial, and religious ideas and institutions in the 
ancient Near East. 


Possibly we may even have to vocalize the words as 7)pp7 ANYpT bod 
(the agent for giving redemption who causes redeeming) understanding both 
terms as Hiph‘il (cf. myypa aww, xN”IpR wy a document giving possession 
{Talmudic Hebr. and Aram. }). 





GENESIS 49 25-26 


ISAIAH SONNE 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


N another occasion I pointed out that despite the inestimable 
contributions to Biblical exegesis offered by the recent 
discoveries of ancient oriental mythology and culture, whenever 
we deal with an apparently corrupt text, we still, as in the 19th 
century, are mainly dependent on the two tools of text recon- 
struction, namely context and palaeography in their largest 
sense. 

In an illuminating article (“The Divine Triad in Biblical 
Mythology,” JBL 64 [1945] 15-37) Dr. J. Morgenstern observed 
(ibid., p. 25, n. 27) that the text of Gen 49 26 (by 1121 7pax nD) 
was deeply corrupt when the ancient versions were made and 
we “must therefore operate largely by conjecture”’ in attempting 
its restoration — which naturally involves the use of the tools 
mentioned above, context and palaeography. 

Gunkel’s reconstruction, corrected in certain details by 
Dr. Morgenstern (d1y) 121 4s N37), seems to meet the require- 
ments of context and palaeography. Indeed, the changes are 
very slight, and the alterations plausible, although no clear 
picture of the process of the transformation of the text is given. 
As for the context, Dr. Morgenstern rightly points out that 
“Blessings of both man and babe’”’ provides an effective paral- 
lelism to the preceding hemistich ‘‘Blessings of breast and womb” 
(ann ow n573). In a larger sense however the context of our 
restored text is not confined to the immediately preceding or 
following hemistich, but comprises the whole passage referring 
to Joseph (49 22~26). Moreover, not only our passage in Genesis, 
but also the corresponding passage in Deut 33 13-17 is part of the 


context. If we consider both versions of our passage, we cannot 
303 
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fail to realize that the verses (Gen 49 25-26 and Deut 33 13-16 
respectively are but variations of the theme expressed in Isaac’s 
blessing: pax oem Drown dup... 7b yn (Gen 27 28). The 
implication of this statement is that we should not expect in these 
verses other blessings except those referring to the fertility of 
the soil. And such are indeed all the blessings in the Deuteron- 
omy version. There the passage starts with a general blessing 
of the soil: 1x98 ‘m7 nD72D (“Blessed of the Lord be his land’’) 
and closes with a corresponding general blessing p78 7100) 
mbm (‘And for the precious thing of the earth and the fulness 
thereof’). In between there are several partial blessings, all 
of them referring to the fertility of the soil. 

Taking as point of departure for our reconstruction the context 
in this larger sense, we obviously will look in the corrupt text 
too for some blessing referring to the products of the soil, the 
more so as our corrupt text corresponds to ony wi 7200) (“And 
for the precious things of the yield of the moons’’) in Deut., 
both being followed by the blessing of “ancient mountains” 
(ay “199 or OTp). This consideration would rule out S11 1122 
‘‘man and babe” which has nothing to do with the soil, and 
instead direct our mind toward a more fitting combination, and 
suggest the following emendation byan aa n572 (“Blessings 
of ear and bloom’’), both terms denoting young fresh plants, 
representing therefore the products of the soil (cf. Ex 9 31). More- 
over, we will then have 3°38 in Gen. corresponding to w7) in 
Deut.; cf. Lev 2 14: bona w72 wea ndp a°3R. 

We have followed the suggestion of the context in its larger 
sense, let us now try to apply paleography in its deeper sense 
in order to disclose the process of the transformation of the text. 
If we compare the Massoretic text to that suggested by us, it 
becomes clear that the main difficulty to be explained consists 
in the existence of the two letters 11 following 2) in the MT 
which according to our conjecture were not there originally. 
If we succeed in explaining paleographically the intrusion of 
these two letters, we will have achieved the maximum degree 
of probability a conjectural reconstruction can possibly achieve. 

Now the explanation from the paleographical point of view 
is somewhat complicated, but nevertheless, highly plausible. 
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We have to keep in mind that in the small passage of two verses 
(25-26) there appears the word n3"3 not less than five times. The 
amanuensis in copying this passage, wherever he turned his 
eyes had before him the combination of 13. No wonder that 
whenever he wrote a 3, he almost automatically was inclined to 
continue writing the letter 1. It is therefore understandable that 
some copyist while copying the word bya) inadvertently inserted 
the letter 1 after the 3. As soon, however, as the amanuensis 
became aware of his mistake he put a dot (a well known expunc- 
tion mark) above the inserted letter 1, and continued to copy 
his text. We thus got the following text: byraa. Had the dot 
above the letter served only as an expunction mark, every thing 
would have been all right. Unfortunately, the dot above the 
letter was used also as abbreviation mark. A later copyist, more 
acquainted with the second use of the dot than with the first 
one, in copying the text y1a1 thought that he had an abbreviated 
text, and he wrote it in full: ymax. Once the copyist had 1722 
the rest of the text had to be arranged as well as possible. That 
3. and “ are almost identical, and therefore exchangeable, is too 
well known to dwell on here. 

Our conjectural reconstruction thus far has taken into con- 
sideration only the long range context which suggests the search 
for a blessing referring to the fertility of the soil, and has paid 
no attention to the narrower context, namely the parallelism 
to the immediately preceding hemistich on ow n>d72 which 
rather seems to refer to the fertility of the woman. It will now 
be cur task to adapt this blessing too to the general pattern of 
the larger context, and to interpret it in such a way that it may 
refer to the soil. To achieve this, we could interpret “breast and 
womb” figuratively, referring to ‘mother earth,” an explanation 
which modern searchers for mythological survivals in the Bible 
would probably welcome. Inviting as this solution may appear, 
it still does not satisfy the requirement of context. I therefore 
venture to suggest a more complicated procedure, viz., to emend 
the apparently clear text in the following way: on™ wow nd72 
(‘‘Blessing [products] of the sun and [yield] of moons”). That 
this would best satisfy the larger context is evident and needs 
no further explanation. Paleographically the transformation of 
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vow into ow, can be made clear if we bear in mind that in the 
old Aramaic script the letter » is composed of two parts; the 
one similar to the letter 1, the other consisting of a small vertical 
line intersecting the extreme left part of the 7. If the two parts 
forming the » become detached, we have . It is therefore pos- 
sible that an amanuensis wrote »v with abbreviation mark 
above the », to be read wow. Through carelessness of the writer 
or through certain injuries of the manuscript the two parts of 
the » became detached, and a later copyist found the form 
*w which he wrote in full ow, the more so as the following 
o’n seemed to corroborate such reading. 

All these paleographical combinations obviously do not sup- 
port, to say nothing prove, the correctness of our emendations; 
they only furnish a possible explanation of certain misreadings 
and scribal errors presupposed in our conjectures. The real 
justification of our reconstruction in the last analysis reposes 
upon the juxtaposition of the two parallel versions. 


Deut 33 13-15 Gen 49 25-26 


bun ony 1100 byp ow n72 
nnn nya onna nnn nxa4 onn nd73 


wow Nan 7001 Onn wow nd73 
ony wn 72001 byan ax nd73 
DIP 777 WNW) ay "777 nd73 
ody myai 7190) ody nyai man 


I was pleasantly surprised when I found that already a He- 
brew mediaeval commentator substituted ony for on in 
Gen 49 25, and this on the basis of correspondence with Deut 
33 14. Cp. Midrash Bereshith Rabbati, ed. Albek, Jerusalem 1940, 
pp. 249-250: nubs yew i (Pb oat) oF nl? wn To 
... OW MII IDR APy? 791 .wam wn b> mw OND ETNA 
sooo (r. orn) ona’ xde oni xipn bx wont 
mm my Soa mrp oxy woasa ods (r. view) 1 Tw. 





DOUBLE READINGS IN THE BOOKS 
OF KINGS 


JOHN W. WEVERS 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


HE Masoretic text is the product of a long history of trans- 

mission in the course of which many variants had crept 

in. Most of these were simple errors of transcription, which, 

however, in the course of time had become accepted readings, 

and such alternative readings had to be dealt with by the editors 
of our present text. 


At times a well-supported reading had a counterpart in one 
which had less textual support, but apparently made better 


sense: thus arose the Kethib-Qere tradition. 

The solution of textual difficulties was, however, not always 
so easy. At times, the Masoretes were faced with alternative 
readings which were equally well-supported. Rather than adopt 
one reading in favor of the other, the editors often attempted 
to perpetuate both readings by means of a conflation. 

Conflate readings have been approached by scholars in two 
ways. They would discover conflations either through a com- 
parison of the Hebrew text with the early versions, particularly 
the Greek, or through a study of the Masoretic text itself. Dr. 
Otto Bostrém has made a study of alternative readings in the 
Books of Samuel, using these two approaches. Dr. Frank Zim- 
mermann, in an article entitled ‘“The Perpetuation of Variants in 
the Masoretic Text’ (in the Jewish Quarterly Review for 1944, 
pp. 459 ff.), approaches this same problem from the point of 


view of evidence found in the Masoretic text. See also C. C. 
307 
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Torrey, JAOS 43 (1923) 229-238; R. Gordis, The Hebrew Text 
in the Making, pp. 41f., Philadelphia, 1937. 

Another approach to the study of conflations in the Masoretic 
text, which has not been sufficiently recognized in the past, is 
the study of the Hebrew variants which were collated by Ken- 
nicott and de Rossi. In the books of Kings, these variants per- 
petuate traditions which are also supported by the Old Greek 
and the Hexaplaric and Lucianic recensions. This paper cites 
the evidence of all three types of data, namely, that of the He- 
brew variants, the Greek evidence, and the Masoretic text (= M) 
itself. 


In I Kings 8, M has mm many MA~TIAD N2D — and 
the glory of Yahweh filled the house of Yahweh. It is quite possible 
that the presence of two instances of Yahweh in M is a conflation 
of two traditions. The one tradition had 717” after T1339, repre- 
sented by the LXX: emAnoev dofa Ki. tov ovxov —and glory 


filled the house of Yahweh. The other tradition had 717 after 
n'a, represented by K 30, reading — and the glory of Yahweh 
jilled the house. 


In I Kings 11 20, M contains the expressions NY79 n’3 Jina 
— in the midst of the house of Pharaoh and AY 45 *13 Fina — in 
the midst of the sons of Pharaoh. Five K MSS change the M2 in 
the first expression to 33. The Greek supports this variant by 
translating both expressions by év uéow viav Papaw — in the 
midst of the sons of Pharaoh. M, in having TY78 n°3 in the first 
instance and 797 °33 in the second, preserves two readings, 
the one with N°3 in both instances, and the other, represented ° 
by the Greek and the Hebrew variant, with °]3 in both cases. 

In Kings 12 10, M has two expressions: oy> NN 7D — thus 
shalt thou say to the people, and pi oN “31M 7135 — thus shalt thou 
speak unto them: 15 MSS read “VONF in both expressions. The 
LXX has AaAnoets in both instances, (AaAety being the stand- 
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ard translation for "371, not for 8, in Kings). M is a conflation 
of these two traditions, the one having DNA in both instances, 
as in the Hebrew variant, and the other having 137A in both 
cases, represented by the LXX. 


In I Kings 13 11, M has b-1BD 33 813°] — and his son came 
and related to him. Later in the verse, M has DF)INY DIED" — 
and they related them to their father. K 30 has the plural through- 
out which is also fully supported by the Greek. M accordingly 
is a conflation of two traditions, one having the plural in every 
case, represented by the Hebrew variant and the Greek, and 
the other having the singular throughout. 

A similar instance occurs in I Kings 13 30. M has two verbs: 
one M3} — and he laid to rest in the singular, and the other 
1150") — and they bewailed in the plural. This is supported by 
the Old Greek. K 154, however, has the singular througout, 
in which it is supported by Lucian. M is probably a conflation 
of two alternative readings, one with the singular in both in- 
stances, and the other with the plural throughout. 

In II Kings 5 13, M has 198") P9x IND — and they spake 
unto him and they said. M is a conflate reading of two traditions, 
each of which had only one verb. The one tradition had 73°11 
vor —and they spake unto him, represented by the text of 
two Heb. MSS and the Old Greek which has xai €\a\noav pds 
abrév. The other tradition had vox 170N")] — and they said 
unto him, represented by the text of one Heb. MS and the Luci- 
anic recension of the Greek, which reads xai elzov apos abrov. 

The M text of II Kings 711 is also a conflation. It reads: 
ITP] OVVI S1p']— literally translated: and one called the 
porters and they related; 19 Heb. MSS instead of 8p"), have 
IN'1p"1, which is fully supported by the Greek. It is clear that 
the two traditions preserved by M are 173) 1YBi7 N1p"] — and 
the porter called and related, and the other: 17°) O' YT WIP") 
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—and the porters called and related represented by the Hebrew 
variant and the Greek. 

The expression N°3i7 p13 pind —to repair the breaches of the 
house occurs in the M text of II Kings 225. In ve, M reads 
mans pin? — to repair the house. 22 Hebrew MSS insert 
P73 before M°377 in the second expression. The reading of this 
Hebrew variant is fully supported by the Greek which has 76 
Bé5ex Tov otxov in both instances. We must therefore infer 
that M is a conflate text, preserving two readings, the one having 
m3i7"Ns& in both cases, and the other, represented by the text 
of 22 Heb. MSS, as well as the Greek, having N37] p73 in both 
instances. 

Another example of a conflate reading is the Kethib in 
I] Kings 2410: T¥8Y122} 13Y 72¥. One of the traditions pre- 
served in M is 1¥8}7323 nby — Nebuchadnezzar went up. This 
is represented by the text of 4 Heb. MSS, as well as the Greek 
which reads: &véBn Nafovxodovocdp. The other tradition 
preserved is I¥8J7333 °T3Y by — the servants of Nebuchadnez- 
zar went up. This reading is perpetuated by 21 MSS as well as 
the Qere of M. 

Enough evidence has, been cited to indicate that conflation 
was an approved method used by the editors of our present 
Hebrew text, and thus alternative readings have been preserved. 
These examples, as well as many others not cited in this paper, 
show that the Hebrew variants collated by Kennicott and de 
Rossi are a valuable aid in determining the alternative readings 
perpetuated in the Masoretic text. 





AN EXAMINATION OF SOME BIBLICAL 
PASSAGES 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


HE first passage to be discussed is found in Ex 26: “And 

she opened it, and saw it, even the child; and behold a boy 
that wept” (993 19) 737) T9577 Ny ITYIA) NADA). It is clear 
even from the English version that there is awkwardness in 
the verse. I should like to deal with the peculiarity of the word 
"Y) in this connection as contrasted with the other eight times 
in which the infant Moses is referred to as 19. It is true that 


"Y) can refer to an infant (cf. BDB s.v. "Y3}). Yet it does appear 
extraordinary that 1Y}.should be employed. It cannot be a 
matter of stylistic variation to 12°, for this is the single instance 
in the narrative where it is used (note v. 9 where the opportunity 
to synonomize with ao might have presented itself). The Jew- 
ish commentators as Rashi and Ibn Ezra think it unusual that 
"Y) should be employed: “His voice was that of a grown boy,” 
1913 Dip (Rashi) ; ‘His limbs were as large as those of a grown 
boy,” 1) 897. 29°ND O91] PDN (Ibn Ezra). 

I think that we have here a mispointing of the masoretic text 
and that the original pointing was 1Y) (awake) instead of 13. 
We then have a very lifelike picture of the discovery of Moses: 
“And she opened it and saw it (i.e., the child) and behold he 
was awake, crying.” This suggestion presupposes that the child 
was placed in the ark when he was asleep — quite the natural 
thing. 

311 
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2. A passage that invites discussion is found in Lev 1935: 
TTivoa: Spypa mwa wave. Dw ivyN Nd “Ye shall do no 
unrighteousness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or in mea- 
sure.”” The sequence is in the same vein: “Just balances, just 
weights, a just ephah, and a just hin, shall ye have ...”” Com- 
mentators have their suspicions that the first part of our verse 
may have its provenance in v. 15 which starts exactly the same 
way (UBWD2 bw wn >) and which must be owned has perti- 
nence to the verse there —“‘Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgment; thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor 
favour the person of the mighty; but in righteousness thou shalt 
judge thy neighbor’’— but not quite to the present verse that «. 
deals with weights and measures. Nevertheless were we to delete 
the first part of our verse, we would have neither subject nor 
predicate. Apparently, DBWD2 bw wyn n> is integral to 
the make-up of the verse. 

The trouble seems to lie in this word 08¥93 which conceals 
a corruption. It does appear that the text had a word *OYBD3 
not known to us in the present time nor extant in the literature 
to my knowledge. This word *OYDD from UWB ‘extend, roll 
out” would have the general meaning of “‘extent, capacity”’ or 
the like, germane to the phrase and verse at hand. The Arabic 
L.., regarded as the philological equivalent of OWED (comp. 
BDB s.v.) bears among the different forms such signification: 
4... “spread, unfold (a carpet)” 4, “extent, capacity ;” 
4k... “area, terrestial surface, earth” (Hava). My own feeling 
in the matter is that the specific requirement of our verse, and 
in line with the fundamental meaning of 0YD would suggest 
that *8Y5D means ‘width, breadth.” Accordingly the verse 
would then be translated: “Ye shall not do crookedness in width, 
length, weight (dry measure), and in (liquid) measure.” 


3. In two instances there seems to be a confusion between 
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the roots 7} “encamp” and 9} “lead.” The first instance is 
found in Num 10 31 where Moses says to Hobab, his father-in-law: 
“Leave us not, I pray thee; forasmuch as thou knowest how 
we are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou shalt be to us in- 
stead of eyes” 13703 NIN HYT 12 Sy °D uN atyA N) dN 
opys 9 HJ}. It would be much more to the point to read 
33NM) “‘to lead us” for 13039. The whole verse then becomes 
much more definite: “Leave us not; for you know how to lead 
us in the wilderness, and you shall be to us instead of eyes.” 


Similarly, in Deut 1 33 “(. .. ye do not believe the Lord your 
God) who went before you in the way, to seek you out a place 
to pitch your tents in p2nin? in fire by night, to show you by 
what way ye should go, and in the cloud by day.”” We should 
read p2anni> “to lead you” for p2nind. The Atnah should 
then be placed at DIPD in the verse. The whole passage then 
would read: ‘“‘who went before you in the way to seek you out 
a place; to lead you by fire at night to show you by what way 
ye should go, and in the cloud by day (or, by cloud in the day).” 

4. The next passage to be considered is one that seems to 
be very simple on the surface, Gen 11: AS ods 813 WON 12 
PWS ns) Ow. 

The point of our inquiry starts with the second verse however 
D7 25 by npn 1D pny m7). Where did this water come 
from? Was not the author of Gen 1 aware of his inconsistency 
that there is no specific statement that water was created? Was 
this a “borrowing”’ from another source unwittingly put down 
in the narrative without any redaction or transformation? 

I hardly think it possible that the author of Gen 1 was un- 
aware of this glaring exception in the story of the Creation. 
First of all, water is the single uncreated element in this first 
chapter; in fact, speciously considered, it is given prominence 
by virtue of its being placed in the second verse. Moreover, a 
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glance at the first chapter will indicate that the author was an 
absolute monotheist and ascribed all that exists to God’s creation 
(comp. the frequent “and God said’’). Even the word 83, 
whatever its original meaning, must have conveyed then the 
idea of a creatio ex nihilo. 

Is there, as I am inclined to believe, an error in the first verse? 
Does 0°D@i7 stand for an original 0°77? If so, the verse reads, 
“In the beginning God created the water and the earth.”” Then 
follows the appropriate sequence which discusses the two objects 
mentioned: — Now the earth was..., and the Spirit of God 
hovered over the surface of the water. In the middle of this 
second verse we have a phrase, ‘‘and darkness was on the face 
of t deep,” not disturbing but anticipating in a nice transition 
the creation of light in the third verse. 

It will be seen that a specious logical consistency (not to be 
over-pressed ; we are dealing with literature!) can then be worked 
out for the statements in vv. s-9. If we assume that the first 
verse contained the creation of water and earth, it becomes 
logical to mention in v. s the creation of the heavens as they 
were not mentioned before. According to the present text, the 
creation of the heavens is repetitious. On the other hand, the 
creation of the earth is not remarked upon (only 7W3%7 787N)) 
as it was mentioned in the first verse. 

The error must be very old as all the versions have our present 
MT. Undoubtedly the substitution 0°20 for 0°D% arose 


i 


because 0°2Y and 7S are always associated.* 


fe 

tI am indebted to Mrs. Wichnitzer-Bernstein for the interesting observa- 
tion that Egyptian art employs the triad of heavens, earth, and water in the 
description of creation. 





THE JERUSALEM TARGUM TO NUM 18 12 
AND DEUT 34 3* 


SALOMON SPEIER 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


I 


OR the Masoretic text of Num 18 12 (—>3) Wy? abn by 

137) wivn adn, “All the best of the oil, and all the best 
of the wine, and of the corn”) the Jerusalem Targum reads: 
DAM IVY SAV WN 31 b> S$’D°N 31D b> with the order 
of the Hebrew “oil . .. wine ... corn” reversed in the Aramaic 
(viz., ‘corn... wine... oil’’). It would seem that we are dealing 
here with a scribal error, rather than with any different Hebrew 


Vorlage. 

The combination of these three agricultural products (oil, 
wine, corn) is found also in Deut 7 13, 1114, 1217, 1423, 184, 
and 28 51, and in thirteen other passages outside of the Penta- 
teuch.? In all these verses the order of the three words is “corn 

. wine ... oil,”3 leaving the order of the Masoretic text of 
our Own verse unique (viz., “oil ... wine ... corn’). 


* Translated from the German by Professor Harry M. Orlinsky. 

t Our verse is lacking in M. Ginsburger’s edition of the Targum Jeruschalmi 
zum Pentateuch (Berlin 1899). ; 

2 II Kings 18 32; Jer 31 12 (11); Hos 2 10, 24; Joel 110, 219; Hag 111; Neh 5 11, 
10 40, 13 5, 12; II Chr 315, 32 28. 

3 It should be observed that in both the passages where }}7 “‘corn” alone 
of the three is lacking, the order is still ‘‘wine . . . oil’ (Joel 2 24 [note that a 
synonym of }2", viz., 13 “corn,” precedes our two words]; Neh 10 38); and 
in all the passages where 17%” “oil” is lacking the order is “‘corn ... wine” 
(Gen 27 28, 37; Deut 33 28; Is 3617, 62 8; Hos 2 11, 714; Zech 917; Ps 4 8; cf. 
Prov 310). The highly dramatic description of devastation in Mic 615 is 
scarcely evidence for a reverse order. 

31S 
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When it is called to mind in this connection that the Jews 
recited in their prayers twice daily, morning and evening, the 
clause VIX") WV) FT ADO) “that thou mayest gather 
in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil” (Deut 11 14),4 it becomes 
evident at once that a scribe copied the text of the Jerusalem 
Targum of our verse in the order in which the three words were 
commonly known to him.’ 


II 


The Jerusalem Targum to Deut 343 reads: Nn) SDINT 
VYUTST PION STIAYT SNAP WP VT NYp3a Kw), for Masoretic 
“And the South and the Plain even the valley of Jericho the 
city of palm-trees, as far as Zoar ("YIX TY).”” The rendering 
V’Yr NM, attested by the London Polyglot, the Rabbinic Bibles, 
and M. Ginsburger’s edition of the Targum Jeruschalmi zum 
Pentateuch (Berlin 1899), has hitherto escaped the notice of 
critics as strange indeed for Masoretic Y1¥ “Ty. 


4Cf. Mishnah Berakot 1, 1-2. By the term Y2¥ the Mishnah understood 
the section Deut 7 4-8, 11 13-21 and Num 15 37-41; cf. also Josephus, Antiquities, 
IV, 8, 13. 

5 There is an interesting analogy in a work of the nineteenth century. Samuel 
David Luzzatto, at Ex 123 of his commentary on the Pentateuch (Ii Penta- 
teuco Volgarizzato e Commentato. Padova, 1872) comments: "TO?7N Awpn 
noid xdbw win pox inpy *> nana ard nbn °> NY ADV, “My student 
Guiseppo Jaré pointed out the difficulty that the word mond [as indicating 
direct speech] is superfluous, since the expression TOR INP") is in an indirect 
question.”” It so happens, however, that in the passage under discussion the 
reading in the Hebrew is not P9X (INp") but pad! The circumstance result- 
ing in the error committed by Luzzatto and his pupil is of the same kind which 
misled the copyist of our targumic passage. Since the expression with (1NP”)) 
pox is found more frequently than the one with ond (Ex 2720; Lev 242; 
Num 192 for the former; Ex 123 for the latter) it was naturally the more 
common yor which inadverently replaced the less common ond in the mind 
and manuscript of the scribe. 
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It is clear that the preserved reading of the Targum is not 
in order: 8°71 in the translation cannot be accounted for by TY 
in the original. Perhaps the corruption can be explained in the 
light of the following data. 


The city Zoar, the location of which is not certain,‘ is de- 
scribed in the Mishnah (Yebamot 16, 7) as “the city of palms” 
(otonA vy ayis> iobaw 1d -x23 Awyn, “It happened once 
that certain Levites? went to Zoar, the city of palm-trees’’). 
And with this is to be compared the statement in the Tosefta 
(Shebi‘it 7, 15 [72, 4-5]), “One should eat (in the seventh year) 
dates until none is left in Zoar.”* The description of Zoar as a 
“city of palm-trees”’ is found also in the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
(ed. Klostermann, p. 43, 9 f.), and the Crusaders called our city 
Vallis Palmarum (also ‘‘Paumier” and ‘‘Palmer’’).9 


It now becomes possible to figure out how N77 entered the 
Jerusalem Targum of our verse. The expression VY “VIX 
mo onn (‘‘Zoar city of palm-trees’’) must have been known to 
the copyist, and he may well have lived at a time when Zoar 
was currently known as a city of palm-trees. When he found 


6 Cf. also Pesahim 93b; Yerushalmi Berakot 1, 1; Midrash Rabbah on 
Gen 50, 10 (ad 19 15; see Theodor’s comment on p. 526 of his edition). On 
Zoar, cf. F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine II, 466 (Paris 1938) and the 
literature cited there; Joseph Schwarz, Das heilige Land, pp. 359, 365-6 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1852); Ad. Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, pp. 256-7 
(Paris 1868); F. Buhl, Geographie des Alten Paldstina pp. 271-2 and n. 922, 
274 bottom (Freiburg i.B. und Leipzig 1896); J. Penrose Harland, “Sodom 
and Gomorrah” (Biblical Archaeologist 5 [May 1942]). 

7 Cf. the expression 4b 23 in Mishnah Kelim 18, 4; Tosefta Kelim Baba 
Mezi‘a 5, 9 (584, 11) and Kelim Baba Batra 2, 9 (592, 21). 

8 Cf. also Pesahim 52a bottom, where Rashi (s.v. 0°70N3 ordain) com- 
ments: ONT Vy Nw Iyixaw panan 2pt Abow ay..., “... until 
the last date is gone in Zoar which is the city of palm-trees.” 

9 E. Robinson and E. Smith, Biblical Researches in Palestine, etc., I1, 650-1. 
London 1841. 

J. Schwarz suggests (Joc. cit.) that the place Tamar (lit., “‘palm-tree’’) in 
Ez 47 19 is to be identified with our Zoar. 
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in his Vorlage PON NYT SN Ap and the place-name Wis, 
he erroneously combined the former expression with the latter 
(instead of with the preceding place-name 1m’ “‘Jericho”), and 
added the explanatory word 8°71 “that is.’’” 


% Presumably the reading in our Targum VY? (lit., “‘little’’) is an error 
for IYt= YX (scriptio defectiva of AYI¥ ‘‘Zoar’’). 





KATAIIATZAI AS A CORRUPTION OF KATAATZAI 
IN THE LXX 


PETER KATZ, Ph.D. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


R. Harry M. Orlinsky? was obviously right in seeing a 

graphical corruption of karé\voay in the minority variant 
karéravoav (Josh 21). He was no less right in suppos- 
ing that this corruption was such as to arise spontaneously 
elsewhere, when he said that his explanation ‘‘helps to demon- 
strate the correctness of the ‘recensional’ method of handling 
the problem of the Proto-Septuagint.”” Quite obviously the fact 
that graphical variants of this type occur in more than one 
group of MSS does not impair the validity of the grouping 
system as such. 

The following. remarks wish to corroborate his point by an 
enumeration of some more instances of the same corruption. 
These additional passages may not have occurred to him in this 
connexion, because he was concerned with the different Greek 
equivalents of 15, whereas this note takes its start from the 
Greek renderings which in fact stand for different Hebrew 
equivalents. 

In the book of Judges only the late B text consistently renders 
y? by abAvodqvat, which is the universal rendering in Judg 19 7, 
10, 11, whereas the A text (and also the Lucianic group) use 
KatraNvoat in 199, 15 bis, 20; 204. In 182 however the A text, 
supported by Aquila, Old Latin, Syriac displays xaréravoap, 
an evident corruption for xaré\voay which has been preserved 
in the Lucianic groups. Therefore the annotation of BH;, 
“(GATMSS a] 31332]” which merely carries back to the Hebrew the 
Greek corruption xarémravoav,. has to be considered rash. A 


t JBL 63 (1944) 405 f. 
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tabulation further shows that Lucian displays xaradvtoopev 
also in 19 13 where the A text shares in the vocable, though not 
the tense, of the B text. 

The same alternative readings exist in II Sam (II Reg) 17 s, 
where the majority of MSS translates OY"N& 2? nd) by kai 
ov uw Katadtvon Tov Aabv, only Lucian displaying xararabton 
instead (the -et of the MSS does not constitute a real variant). 
Yet here there is something more than a merely graphical cor- 
ruption. The LXX arrives at its translation by taking "N& to be 
the accusative sign, instead of ‘with,’ and consequently sees a 
causative Hifil in rb as do K6nig and Lohr. It may be that the 
Lucianic recension wished to bring out this understanding more 
clearly, without considering the Hebrew original which would 
have vetoed the renderings of LXX and Lucian alike. Due 
consideration of the parallel passage 19 s where this misunder- 
standing was impossible in face of AS8&, would have provided a 
correct interpretation. Here LXX runs, at\odnoerar avnp 
wera cov, and Lucian brvwoe tis (cf. Judg 194, where the A 
and M groups display trvwoav and Lucian trvweer). 

The two remaining corruptions have this much in common 
that the mistaken reading may have come in from the immediate 
vicinity. 

So in Sir 47 12 xarémravoev which replaced xaréAvoev =]210 
in Sinait, 70, Old Latin only, may go back to kxarémavoev 
put to rest of v. 13 where it correctly renders 1°JiJ, as was realized 
by Smend and Rahlfs. 

In Lam 5 14 ¢. a doublet, which was not recognized either by 
Rahlfs or by Th. H. Robinson in BH;, resulted in a converse 
corruption. Here xarémavoap v. 14a is the appropriate rendering 
of 1N3W. Consistently we should expect, and have to restore, 
karéravoev =NIW as the first word of v. 15. In doing so we 
have to excise kaTéi,avoav which now stands at the end of v. 14 
in our Greek editions, and to emend the mistaken xaréAvoev 
at the beginning of v. 15, as stated in Theol. Lit. Zig. 63 (1938) 34. 

Three further remarks, however tentative, may be added here. 

There is something puzzling in the concise Greek rendering of 
Ex 1613. Orlinsky observes that only in this passage the root 
35 is rendered by xataratw. At first sight karamavopévns 
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THs Spdcovu certainly looks like the equivalent of ben n330, 
and the descendente rore of the Armenian, Bohairic and Sahidic 
seems to place this equation beyond doubt (cf. Nu 119 37, 
katraBaivw).? Yet according to Liddell-Scott, sub III, the middle 
kataravecdat means leave off, cease. If so, the Greek would 
mention the coming down of the dew no more than its rising, 
going up. If we now turn to the Hebrew the three first words of 
v. 14, which are not in the Greek, give rise to serious suspicions. 
Both the verb 99M) and the stat. constr. 997 N33 are found in 
v. 13 where they appear not only in a different connection, but 
also with a slightly different notion. For even if we could 
possibly acquiesce in the only justifiable meaning outpouring 
in v. 13, we certainly cannot do so in v. 14, and the same applies 
to the repetition of Son, for we would not expect the same verb 
for the coming up of the quails and the dispersal of the dew or 
rather of the outpouring or the lying down (fallen mass?) of the 
dew. Most translations have felt the difficulty, and they took 
pains to overcome them. In doing so hardly any of them fol- 
lowed the Hebrew in keeping to the same vocables, but freely 
introduced what they missed in the Hebrew. So Jerome, cumque 
operuisset superficiem terrae,” or Baentsch, ‘als sich aber der 
Taunebel verzogen hatte.’”’ This repetition of more than one 
vocable in“diverse combinations which disclose diverging con- 
cepts is the unmistakeable mark of a second hand which adds 
an enlargement in the nature of a gloss. Not only the beginning 
of v. 14 may be secondary, but also the first NN3DW is made suspect 
by the Greek. For the natural equivalent of xararabéodar is 
naw and not 15¥. The Hebrew as underlying the Greek may 
have been something like 72ND? 2°20 SYD Nw) mA paz 
... 11317), and in the morning when it came to pass that the dew 
had ceased around the camp, behold... It deserves mention that 
the Origenian additicn, xal &véBn ) Béots THs Spdcou (acx), 
which reflects the Masoretic text, displays a setting very different 
from that of LXX in v. 13. But my chief point is not the Maso- 
retic text, for I am primarily concerned with the Greek, although 


2 The xaraBopuerns of b’, however, cannot be traced back to xataBaivw 
which is in the active tense throughout; it is just a phonetical misspelling: 
<ta>B-=mav-, cf. avaraBopevos Judg 4 11 in cod. n. 
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the strict interpretation of the meaning of katarateodat3 was 
helpful to lay open a difficulty of the Hebrew. 

There is also something strange in the translation of the Old 
Latin, ventt nimbus tamquam pluvia. As the translator can hardly 
have found the Latin pluv- in a corruption katamAv-, although 
this kind of guess-work can sometimes be observed in the Old 
Latin, we may ask whether he may have read something like 
xatak\uv(-. To give a satisfactory answer, we ought to have 
more of this Old Latin text than we actually have. 

When discussing the meaning and etymology of "N33, © 
-Dr. Orlinsky‘ states that “‘the translator of Job had already to 
guess at the meaning of 2°98? (...eis yinv éxdwvev),” and in 
the attached note 23 he maintains against Schleusner that 
“a study of xAlyw in the LXX and the Minor Versions... 
indicates” that they no longer understood 25¥ as being equiv- 
alent to Arabic skb. Well, I am not so sure. 


(1) In Job 38 37 éxAuvey is not necessarily a mere guess nor 
does it indicate that the translator was at a loss as regards the 


3A similar neglect of a Greek idiom occurs to A. Sperber (Septuaginta- 
probleme, p. 91). Here Rahlfs (Septuaginta-Studien II, pp. 48 f.) was fully 
correct in recording a doublet in the non-Lucianic text of Ps 87(88) 6 in this 
way, ‘°23¥: xavevdovtes] pr. epptupevor.” As against this Sperber’s 
stricture, ‘‘epptppevor belongs to Tpavuatvat and together with this represents 
the translation of oroon,” is completely off the mark; for épptupévos in Greek 
throughout as in many passages of the LXX means prostrate, lying, and there- 
fore is a correct, though unique, alternative translation of °2)¥, its more 
frequent equivalents being 7D) and 77. For the same reason we are unable 
to follow the venerable Z. Frankel (Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, p. 208) 
when, in Nu 14 16, he interprets the katéorpwoe of LXX as a “vorsitzliche 
Metathese”’ (ONYY") instead of OMY"), commenting, “der Uebersetzer hielt 
NY fiir einen bei Gott minder wiirdigen Ausdruck.” But this is not only 
highly improbable from the context in the Greek (and I Cor 10 5!), but xara- 
oTp@cat primarily means “‘niederstrecken, téten,”’ and this from Herodotus 
onwards (W. Bauer, NT. WB.3, p. 697), whereas spread out and spread over, 
the meanings upon which the lexicon of Liddell-Scott bases its article, are 
attested only centuries later. Moreover occidit, contrivit (Vet. Lat.), and 
karavad\woev (Theod.) stand for the firmness of a tradition which was 
neglected by Frankel for the only reason that he interpreted xatacrTp@oat 
after the context. 

4 JBL 63 (1944) 37. 
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meaning of 2°3¥°. His putting xAtvae as an equivalent of a 
Hebrew verb denoting pour out would by no means be unique. 
I have two parallels to offer. Putting the more certain first 
I refer to Ps 74(75) 9, where 12 Piel poured out is rendered by 
the same éx\uvev. Here at least the Hebrew is quite unequivocal,s 
and the meaning of the root has not been called in question. The 
second passage is Ps 20(21) 12, 797 poy 10) °D, re Exduvay 
eis o€ Kaka. 710) (Qal and Hifil), the chief equivalent of which 
is kAityw, has a fairly wide range of meanings, none of them 
falling in with what we are looking for. But here some expositors 
of the Hebrew suggest the translation pour out. If they are right 
there would be a second example of xAivw rendering a Hebrew 
word denoting pour out. What I want to emphasize is the fact 
that two Hebrew vocables bearing the certain or possible meaning 
pour out are rendered by xXivat. This observation ought to make 
us think twice, before readily inferring from this Greek rendering 
that the translator no longer understocd the Hebrew original 
as to its meaning pour out. 

I admit, the Greek lexica do not record the meaning pour out 
for xAiyw. But the basal denotation on which the Lexicon of 
Liddell-Scott builds its article, make to slope or slant, is not so 
far off, when vessels with a liquid content are in question, and 
for the passive this lexicon gives a striking parallel taken from 
the famous recognition scene of the Odyssey (19:470). Here 
the brasen foot-pan ay 8’ érepwo’ éxdidn, was tipped over, — 
and the water spilled: 76 6’éri xdovds éEexid’ tdwp, cf. v. 504, 
Ta yap wpoTep’ ExxuTo wavtTa. Take the active tip over, and 
there we have both 33¥ and xkXivw, only the object being the 
vessel and not primarily its content. Exactly the same is found 
in Ps 74(75) 9 with its DiD, wornptov. 

To turn back to Job 38 37, obpavdv 6é eis ynv ExALvev would 
in itself make the sense required, especially as in v. 37 the 
clouds are mentioned with which to moisten the dried-up land 


5 As indicated in BH3, LXX, éxAwev éx robrov eis rovro, goes back to 
mrby mj2 73). But exactly as in the preceding v. 8 TI)... If is rendered 
TovTOv.... Kat Tovrov, we have to read els rovToy instead of eis tovTo 
inv. .9 
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(v. 38). But, as the entire passage is deeply corrupted in LXX,‘ 
we may perhaps less than in some other books of the LXX 
refrain from more drastic changes and read, obpavov 6€ aoxKovs 
éxAuvev. By making ‘‘the bottles’ of heaven” (A. V.) to slope, 
they with their content are being poured out.® 

I was careful to avoid a vicious circle by making the Greek say 
what I believe to find in the Hebrew. In the main my inter- 
pretation of Job 3837 (LXX) is secured by &Awev=12 
Ps 74(75) 9. If accepted it would strengthen Dr. Orlinsky’s 
main point. As to our Greek lexica it would result in a hitherto 
unrecorded connotation of xAivw. 

As to Dr. Orlinsky’s note on the Hebrew of Gen 39 149 I would 
merely ask whether the mutilation of the Hebrew, about which 
he is convincing, may not derive from a mis-understeod ab- 
breviation '5 for 1D? in the Vorlage of our authoritative text. 
I have no parallel to offer; but, if a layman in this special field 
of studies may go on asking questions: are we already in a posi- 
tion to state which abbreviations are legitimate and which are 
not? Moreover, in point of fact, is a special abbreviation in a 
single case, which has hitherto escaped detection, really doomed 
by the lack of exact parallels? Should it not rather be kept in 
store as a device for the explanation of other passages? 


6 Partly with Grabe and others I venture to read v. 38 thus, 
Kéxurae 6¢ yn Gorep xwveia, 
Kexdd\Anrat 6é aypds Gomrep AwWOdxvBos. 

7 3) obviously caused difficulties to the translators. As can be seen from 
Field, Aquila connected it with 53) stultus, and Symmachus and Theodotion, 
while in details differing between themselves, thought of 52) harp, Spyava, 
which appears as concentus (harmony) caeli in the Vulgate. 

8 Among the Western translations only Luther renders 2°3¥? by ausschiitten, 
whereas the Vulgate displays dormire faciet =xo.unoe. A’ 8’, and A. V. stay. 
C’ cuvdjoer cubare|faciet sides with the others, and Schleusner’s own parallels 
should have prevented him from touching it. 

9 JBL 61 (1942) 87 ff. 





CALNEH IN SHINAR 


A. S. YAHUDA 
NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


HE Babylonian city of Calneh, mentioned in Gen 10 10 
together with Babel, Erech and Accad as part of Nimrod’s 
initial kingdom, has not been identified and its mention is there- 
fore a crux interpretum. Professor W. F. Albright, (Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies 3 [1944] 254 f., n. 17) has offered a solution 
of the difficulty by eliminating the City of Calneh in Shinar from 
the Bible: “‘we have only to read wkhullanah (7323) instead of 
the Massoretic wkhalneh (m39>)). The meaning now becomes: 
‘And his kingdom began at Babel and Erech and Accad, and all 
of them were in the land of Shinar.’ ”’ 

Although in translation it souads plausible and simple, a 
number of objections occur to me. One may wonder why it was 
deemed necessary to state so emphatically that three well-known 
Babylonian cities (Babel, Erech, and Accad) were all located 
in the Land of Shinar, while in Gen 10 11 ¢. the far less familiar 
cities of Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen are not said to be in 
Assyria. 

More serious are objections based on grammar and style. 
Albright quotes two occurrences of m?2 (Gen 42 36; Prov 31 29) 
and one of 73122 (I Kings 7 37), i. e. “all of them.” But as has 
been stated in the standard Hebrew grammars, these forms are 
exclusively used in pausa and in poetic, elevated, stylet Hence 
it could hardly be expected in so prosaic a context as Gen 10 10. 
Neither can this statement be ruled out by simply shifting the 
’athnah from Calneh to the preceding word, as Albright does. 


t See, e. g. Ewald, Ausfihrliches Lehrgebéude der Hebratschen Sprache (1863), 
pp. 618, 625; Boettcher-Miihlau (1868) pp. 873.2; vol. II, 22; Gesenius- 
Collins-Cowley, Hebrew Grammar, p. 267, 95; Brockelmann, Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik, vol. II, p. 114; Bauer-Leander, Histor. Gram. der 
Hebr. Sprache, vol. 1, p. 225. 
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Another difficulty has been noticed by Albright. As it is 
hardly conceivable that the emphatic ‘‘all of them” should be 
used with only three cities (in I Kings 7 37 it refers to ten portable 
stands), Albright suggests that the original list contained also 
the famous names of Ur and Kish, but that it ‘“‘may have been 
abbreviated by an early editor or copyist.’’ That could, of course, 
have been done deliberately, but for no reason which I can 
imagine. The fact that Ur (if it was defectively spelled 1&8) 
has the initial consonants of Erech (8), and that the initial 
consonant of Kish occurs also in Erech, Accad, and Calneh (or 
kullénah), does not per se show why Ur and Kish were omitted; 
moreover these last three city names are preceded by 1 (and) 
in our text. 

Finally I am puzzled by Albright’s explanation of the error 
of the Massoretes in vocalizing a supposed original kullanah as 
Calneh. Such a mistake should be attributed to ignorance, but 
Albright regards it as ‘‘obviously due primarily to their Biblical 
learning,” i.e., their recollection of a town named Calneh 
(Am 62) or Calno (Is 109): hence they took kullanah to be 
Calneh. 

The vocalizers of the Hebrew Bible were primarily concerned 
with preserving the best traditional reading of the text, and did 
not allow themselves the liberty of vocalizing in accordance to 
a passing mood, or a fleeting recollection. If kullanah had been 
the traditional reading, it is not likely that they could have made 
Calneh the sole reading of all texts and versions. The LXX 
testifies that the reading of Calneh was current almost a mil- 
lennium before the vocalizers! Could it be that Albright, two 
millennia after the Greek translators of Amos, repeats their 
error in Am 6 2 where 7193 (Calneh) was translated with wavres 
(i. e., 0229, all of you)? 

Jesting aside, despite my high regard for the scholarship of 
Professor Albright, I am unable to regard 7295 in Gen 1010 
as anything but the Babylonian city, Calneh. The only question 
which I think should be raised is, ‘‘Why add to the list of cities 
in Gen 1010 the words “in the land of Shinar?” That Babel, 
Erech, and Accad were located in Babylonia was know to all, 
and this geographical note must have been intended primarilv. 
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if not exclusively, for Calneh. Since Calneh of Am 6 2 (or Calno 
in Is 10 9) is to be identified with Kullania or Kullaini, presum- 
ably the modern Kullan-Kéy, some 10 kilometers southeast of 
Arpad in Northern Syria (Albright, loc. cit., p. 255), it was 
thought necessary to distinguish an earlier, but less known, 
Calneh in Babylonia by the explanation ‘“‘in the land of Shinar,” 
just as Toledo, Ohio, is now distinguished from the earlier city, 
Toledo in Spain. Whether the original author or a later editor 
contributed the words ‘in the land of Shinar” (Gen 10 10), 
is not particularly important; what is significant is that he wished 
to distinguish an obscure city in Babylonia named Calneh from 
the better known North Syrian city of the same name. 

From the failure of exploration and excavation to discover a 
city named Calneh in Southern Babylonia, no valid inference 
can be drawn as to its non-existence; it would have been foolish 
to argue before the excavations at Ras-Shamra (begun in 1928), 
that the city of Ugarit, mentioned in the Tell-el-Amarna letters, 
being then unknown, never existed.? 


2 The discovery that Qweh in miq-Qweh (I Kings 10 29) is a place name in 
Cilicia, which Albright quotes as an instance where a common noun was mis- 
read for a proper name, only confirms the correctness of the transmitted 
Massoretic text. Only later commentators misinterpreted it as being a noun 
(from the root gwh) meaning “gathering place’’ or, in accordance with its use 
in the Mishna, “yarn.” That Qwehk was a place-name was forgotten, although 
the Vulgate still recognized it as such. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The First Epistle of St. Peter, by Edward Gordon Selwyn. London, Macmillan, 
1946. Pp. xvi+517. $6.00. 


The Dean of Winchester has given us a magnificent commentary, worthy 
both of its subject (if that be possible) and of the high succession in which 
it stands. Written after the model of the great works of Lightfoot and West- 
cott, it is a notable contribution to the New Testament scholarship of our 
time. Conservative in the best sense, careful and thorough in its exegesis, 
penetrating and even profound in theological analysis and exposition, it is 
clothed in rare beauty of language and style, so that from every point of view 
it is a delight to read and most instructive to study. It would be faint praise 
to call it the best of all English commentaries on the Epistle; for apart from 
Hort’s fragment, there is no good modern commentary in English except 
Bishop Wand’s, which is limited in scope by the plan of the Westminster 
series. Selwyn’s First Peter is not only the best in its field, but one of the very 
best commentaries on any Epistle in any language. 

At the first glance, one is startled by the magnitude of the work; it seems 
almost incredible that the 115 verses of I Peter should call forth a tome of 
over 500 pages (at that, the 127 pages of notes beneath the text are in double 
column). But in fact, the Dean has not wasted words; on the contrary, he 
writes concisely and to the point. The commentary proper ends with page 
245; the remainder — rather more than half the book — consists of a series 
of Additional Notes, which are really lexical and theological studies of the 
greatest value; two long essays, of which we shall have more to say later; 
and excellent indices. We are told in the preface that ‘A growing conviction 
of the representative and communal character of the Epistle and a detailed 
study of its relation to other Epistles have led me far afield; and I hope that 
the results of these researches may prove to make some contribution to our 
understanding of the New Testament as a whole.”” This hope has been amply 
fulfilled. 
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Like all previous English commentators, Dean Selwyn seeks to defend the 
authenticity of the Epistle, though only in a modified sense. He realizes quite 
clearly that St. Peter could no more have written this Epistle by himself than 
he could have composed the Antigone; and he is not impressed by Moulton’s 
suggestion that ‘‘Peter’s Greek may well have been better than his Aramaic.” 
He is driven, therefore, like von Soden and others, to ascribe a major part 
in the actual composition of the letter to Silvanus, with the conclusion that 
“Silvanus drafted the Epistle and in doing so used material of various kinds 
which was already familiar to his readers and listeners,” but that “‘it still re- 
mains true that the governing mind and character in I Peter are those of the 
Apostle himself.” 

This position, with an outline of. the evidence to be adduced in support of 
it, is stated briefly in the introduction; but its real defence is undertaken in 
the second of the long essays appended to the commentary — “On the Inter- 
Relation of I Peter and other N.T. Epistles.” Here Selwyn applies to the 
Epistles the methods of Formgeschichte and synoptic criticism which have 
proven so useful for the analysis of the Gospels. The investigation, which 
is conducted with great skill and thoroughness, leads him to suggest that the 
passages which have been taken as evidence of literary dependence on Paul 
are more satisfactorily explained as drawn from a common store of Christian 
hymns and catechetical material; and the comparison with I and II Thessa- 
lonians where Silvanus is named as co-author, suggests to him that the same 
hand has left its mark on I Peter also. This reviewer does not find the evi- 
dence convincing; but it must at least be said that the Silvanus-hypothesis, 
on which any attempt to defend the authenticity of the letter must rest, is 
for the first time given a serious justification and can no longer be ignored. 

To debate the matter as it deserves, we should have to exceed the limits 
of the most extensive review, but one or two brief remarks might be made 
in passing. How much do we really know of Silvanus? Dean Selwyn knows 
a great deal, but it is hard to tell from what source he derives his knowledge. 
How does he know, for instance, that Silvanus made such a hit among “‘the 
leading society women” at Thessalonica, ‘‘who found his charm and polish 
more attractive perhaps than the ruggedness of St. Paul’’ (p. 13)? What 
would lead us to believe that Silvanus was such a master of Greek style as 
the author of I Peter; especially as his first introduction to Christian history 
(Acts 15) indicates that he belonged to the Aramaic-speaking Palestinian 
group at Jerusalem, not to the Hellenists? If, as Selwyn states, ‘the magic 
of Greek style is equally distributed throughout the Epistle,” and if this is 
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due to Silvanus; why is this “magic” conspicuously absent from I and II 
Thess, in which Silvanus is alleged to have had an equally significant part? 
And is the influence of Greek classical literature and of the Greek spirit, upon 
which Selwyn rightly insists (pp. 25-27; Index II), really any more likely 
in Silvanus than in St. Peter? If so, again, why do we find nothing of the sort 
in I and II Thess? 

Accepting the Petrine authorship, even in this limited sense, Selwyn is 
of course obliged to postulate a Neronian dating; and he even narrows it down 
to ‘the year 63 or tue first half of 64’ (p. 62). This in turn compels him to 
discount the indications of an abrupt worsening of the situation of the Chris- 
tians — even of a change in their legal situation — which are to be observed 
in 4 12 ff.; and to reject out of hand Ramsay’s well-founded objections to sup- 
posing such an expansion of the church, as the Epistle presupposes in Bithynia ~ 
and Pontus, before Flavian times. Many will feel that he has alleged a far 
greater influence of verba Christi in the Epistle than is really justified; and 
that the attempt to bring forward comparisons with Peter’s speeches in Acts, 
and even with the Passion theology of Mark (p. 30), in support of the Petrine 
authorship of the Epistle, gets us precisely nowhere. I Peter has, in fact, 
more verbal points of contact with the Pauline speeches in Acts than with 


the Petrine; and few scholars any longer credit Peter with any particular re- 
sponsibility for Mark’s Gospel. Besides, along this line of argument, how 
are we to account for the fact that where the influence of verba Christi is definite 
and unmistakeable, the words invariably take us back to the Gospel according 


to St. Matthew, with which no one supposes Peter to have had anything to 
do? 


The fourth section of the introduction deals with ““The Theology and Ethics 
of the Epistle,” and is beyond all praise. A particular and timely interest 
attaches to part 7 of this section (“‘Sociology, Ethics, and Religion”), with 
its discussion of ‘“‘how far the norms of behaviour laid down in the code are 
still necessary and desirable in modern social conditions.” This question 
obviously cannot be confined in application to I Peter; it forces itself upon 
us with respect to the ethical teaching of the whole New Testament; and 
Selwyn’s conclusion points the way to the truth of the matter: “to supply 
the moral life with a basic vision, and to require of faith a practical fruit, 
which give to the Christian ethic a peculiar strength and vitality, and thus 
enable it to exercise a formative influence on human society through every 
kind of vicissitude and change.” 

The exegetical work is extraordinarily fine throughout, though one is in- 
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clined to regret that the Dean is so uniformly unsympathetic to the type of 
illustrative material that can be drawn from the history of religions. In ex- 
pressing this regret, it is only fair to remark that he is far from sharing the 
negative attitude towards the fair fruits of ancient culture which characterize 
the extreme Barthian school: ‘There was good in the pagan world, both in 
its thought and in its institutions.’”” The framework of Apostolic ethics ‘‘owed 
something in both cases [of St. Peter and of St. Paul] to non-Christian sources 
.... So far, therefore, frora despising the best moral teaching given by Jew 
or pagan in their age, both Apostles endorse it, while at the same time giving 
it deeper foundations and more far-reaching ends’’ (pp. 86-7). A just estimate, 
and a needed corrective to a theology which professes to be “biblical” while 
it inculcates a quite unbiblical narrowness of outlook on the divine education 
of humanity apart from the sphere of “revelation.’’ But like many classical 
scholars, the Dean seems to limit his appreciation to the works of the Hellenic 
spirit, unduly depreciating the Oriental. 

Attention might be called to a few exegetical proposals that are new and 


striking.’ In 110#., which is made the subject of a long additional note, it is 


suggested that mpogirat means not O.T. prophets, but “prophets” of the 
Christian church; that ra els Xprordv waOnuata means “the sufferings of 
the Christward road;”’ and that the whole passage implies that Christian 
‘‘prophets” had foretold the ordeal which was to come upon the Asian Chris- 
tians (obx éavrots byiy dé). It still seems better to interpret the words in 
the light of the passages from the late apocalyptists (cited, e.g., in Windisch’s 
commentary, ad loc.). In 321, avtitumoy is taken in apposition with dyds, 
not with Bamricua; this has the merit of saving the 6, which Hort regarded 
as a primitive error. In 26 dud7t mepréxer Ev Ypag7 is interpreted to mean 
“that is why it says in the hymn,” and the citation which follows is taken to 
be part of a Christian hymn, which is reconstructed (p. 277), after discussion 
in an additional note. This proposal has the merit of saving the Apostle (?) 
from a misquotation of scripture; and also from the charge of borrowing from 
St. Paul at this point. The very fine exegesis of the phrase 76 ris doéns 
(414) might have been supported by a reference to the interesting reading 
of the Clementine Vulgate (quod est honoris gloriae et virtutis det et qui est eius 
spiritus). 

The text is a reprinting of Souter’s, without apparatus, and questions of 
textual criticism are seldom discussed; in I Peter, where the text has been 
transmitted with great fidelity, this is not a serious lack. But if an editor is 
going to borrow someone else’s text, he ought by all means to borrow WH, 
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the only text of the New Testament which has been constructed on scientific 
principles; the Revisers’ Text is the next best, but it embodies too many com- 
promises with the ancient prejudice in favor of the Textus Receptus. Harnack 
is justified, too, in asking commentators to pay some attention to the Vulgate 
addition to 3 22 (deglutiens mortem ut vitae aeternae heredes efficeremur), which 
is certainly not a Latin gloss, but a translation of Greek. I would suggest, 
further, that the use of ‘‘Copt’’ for the Bohairic version is outmoded and in- 
advisable; for the Sahidic is quite as “Coptic” as the Bohairic. It is better 
to distinguish them as sah and boh. 

The two long essays which follow the commentary are weighty contribu- 
tions to the general study of the literature and thought of the New Testament. 
Essay II has been mentioned above. Essay I is a treatise on the doctrine of 
the Descent into Hades in the New Testament and the early Fathers, centring 
in the attempt to make clear the significance which it has for the author of 
I Peter, especially in its linking with the doctrine of Baptism. 

It is a little surprising to find a 1946 Commentary making its grammatical 
references chiefly to Moulton’s Winer (1877) and Thackeray’s Blass (1911). 
Similarly, the references to the Meyer commentary are mostly to the English 
translation of Huther, perhaps the least valuable of all the editions; Kiihl 
is mentioned once or twice, but Knopf is entirely neglected. There is, in fact, 
a curiously old-fashioned flavor to the work, though this is coupled with an 
alert modernity (if the Dean will permit the expression). 

One or two criticisms of detail might be made. Perdelwitz speaks of Die 
Mysterienreligion (not the plural). It is not correct to say that Streeter based 
his chapter on I Peter in his Primitive Church on Perdelwitz (p. 305); for 
Streeter himself states that he had not had access to the work of Perdelwitz 
and knew of it only through a reference in Gunkel’s commentary in Die Schrif- 
ten des N.T. 


FRANK W. BEARE 


Church, Continuity and Unity, by H. Burn-Murdoch. Cambridge University 
Press [and Macmillan], 1945. Pp. xii+196. $3.50. 


This volume is chiefly important because it is an attempt to document 
the argument that it is essential to preserve “apostolic succession” as that 
is understood by the Anglo-Catholic party of the Church of England. The 
author has no desire to deny that those outside the Church, as he defines it. 
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are Christians. God in his mercy bestows his grace even upon those who per- 
sist in what is ecclesiastically irregular. But though God is not bound by 
his sacraments the Church is. The Church must hold loyally to what has 
been divinely decreed. 

This involves both the unity and continuity of the Church. The author 
insists that the idea of an invisible church is unbiblical. Also, the New Testa- 
ment knows nothing of the usage of ‘‘church’”’ as a denomination. It knows 
only one Church, and that maintains its continuity through the three-fold 
ministry. A religious society does not possess organic unity with the Apostolic 
Church merely because it is carried on by sincere Christian believers (p. 9). 
“Notional continuity” is also rejected as providing no real continuity. The 
restoration of something that has become obsolete is just another form of 
discontinuity. Hence Presbyterianism and Congregationalism are both simply 
“antiquarian reconstructions of the Apostolic Age.” 

Burn-Murdoch cheerfully admits that there have been wide variations in 
the organization of the Church. He stresses the fact that terminology is used 
very inexactly in early Christianity. Yet, he contends that since the latter 
half of the second century the ministry of the Church has always consisted 
in chief stewards, stewards, and under stewards. The titles which these bear 
are minor matters. The development to this order was not simply a pragmatic 
evolution which the Church happened to follow during its formative period. 
It was necessarily involved in what was committed to the original apostles, 
who were the first chief stewards. This order is as much a part of Christian 
faith as the Canon of Scripture or the Creed. 

The first thing that strikes this reviewer about the book is its amazing 
provincialism. How could anyone expect to promote true catholicity without 
taking into consideration any current discussions except those in his own 
land? Harnack and Schmiedel are quoted from English translations, but all 
of the mass of literature on the nature of the Church which is summarized 
in Linton’s Das Problem der Urkirche in der neueren Forschung (a Swedish 
dissertation published in 1932) is totally ignored. The two incidental refer- 
ences to American authors betray no real acquaintance with .he contributions 
from this side of the water. For instance, when he cites books on the Didache 
he does not include Muilenburg’s important investigation. The author may 
know his Church Fathers, but he cannot expect to speak to the Ecumenical 
Church of today on the subject of unity and continuity without paying the 
price of knowing the important contributions in parts of the Church other 
than his own. 
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A second major defect arises from the exclusive concentration upon the 
problem in which he is interested, in complete isolation from the total picture 
of the rise of Christianity. No real attempt is made to portray the relation 
of the Church to the historic career of Jesus. No allowance is made for the 
eschatological orientation of the concept. No defense is offered for the literary 
conclusions adopted; crucial among these are the ascription of the Pastoral 
Epistles to Paul and a naive harmonistic treatment of the Gospels. Conclu- 
sions have no validity which start from indefensible premises! 

Within these limitations, what evidence does the author present to support 
his conclusions? What is the historical basis for the belief that the apostles 
decreed that their supervision of the churches was to be continued by chief 
stewards located in fixed centers? The author will not admit for a minute 
the conclusion of Bishop Lightfoot that monepiscopacy arose through the 
elevation of one member of the presbytery. He insists rather that when the 
apostles and evangelists (who also qualified as chief stewards under Burn- 
Murdoch’s definition) ceased to travel, they were called by the name of bishop, 
a term which had formerly been applied to local presbyters. But this is a 
sheer affirmation of faith for which there is not a shred of evidence. He never 
comes to grips with the fact that Ignatius, with all of his claims for the bishop, 
never once hints that that individual is successor to the apostles. Clement 
of Rome does, but he recognizes only a college of presbyters. Burn-Murdoch 
admits that Rome had no monepiscopacy during the first century, but argues 
from the later episcopal lists that there must have been a “‘chief pastor.” But 
these lists are fictions to prove just what he admits did not exist. 

The author falls back on the argument from silence to buttress his position, 
that only an apostle or one who is a successor to an apostle could appoint 
elders. Many of us would reply that a correct understanding of the Pastoral 
Epistles would demolish that belief. That would, however, carry no weight 
with an author who is convinced that ‘apostolic men” were actually addressed 
in these documents. But it is amazing that anyone thinks he can conclude 
from the fragmentary first century evidence that all presbyters were neces- 
sarily appointed by the apostles or the successors which they designated with 
that power. 

The confused inconsistency of the author may be illustrated by his treat- 
ment of the appointment of Matthias to apostleship, an event which he says 
is almost meaningless ‘‘to those who have not grasped the principle of succes- 
sion in apostolic authority” (p. 25). Barsabbas was equally a witness of the 
resurrection but he did not receive the “universal authority” which was en- 
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trusted to the other. But later in the volume Burn-Murdoch admits that 
apostleship was in no way confined to “‘the Twelve.”” How does he know that 
Barsabbas did not participate in the appointing of elders since a man like 
Barnabas certainly did? I should say that Burn-Murdoch is the one who 
totally misunderstands the incident. It has nothing to do with selection 
among candidates for ecclesiastical authority. It was the choice of the one 
who would complete the number of those who were to “‘sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel” in the eschatological kingdom of God which was 
soon to dawn. Later in the book the author asks why the place of James, 
the son of Zebedee, was not filled when he died. [Incidentally, A.D. 47 is a 
curious date to assign to this persecution! (p. 108)]. It is not answered by 
reference to the fact that by this time there were many apostles in martyr- 
dom; James had not lost his future throne as Judas had by his betrayal of 
the Master! 

A final word may be added on the author’s triumphant declaration, ‘You 
cannot accept the Canon of Scripture or the Creed as having authority and 
reject the Episcopate”’ (p. 145). Does this imply that every right of private 
judgment should be renounced? My reply would be that I cannot see why 
anyone should be expected to ‘‘accept” either Canon or Creed in this sense. 
II Peter was admitted to the canon on the supposition that it was an apos- 
tolic document. We know that in fact it is a writing from the middle of the 
second century. It should have no more authority for us than that conclu- 
sion warrants. The Nicene Creed contains many expressions which served 
a useful apologetic function in their time but which certainly are no part 
of the eternal Gospel. It is quite right to put episcopacy on the same plane, 
but that will make it a useful servant of the Gospel rather than a part of the 
Gospel itself. 

A volume of this kind is very discouraging to earnest advocates of Church 
unity. It makes clear how determined is the insistence of a very vocal group 
that their theories of church government are divinely decreed. At the same 
time, the display of learning in the book only serves to expose how fragile 
is the historical evidence for the position. What is to be done when sincere 
men lay down as their irreducible minimum terms a position which this book 
shows so clearly to be undemonstrable? We shall not give up, however, but 
press on and some day a way through the impasse may appear. 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 
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Archaeological Papers. VII. Golgotha, Kraneion and the Holy Sepulcher, by 
George W. Elderkin. Springfield, Mass., The Pond-Ekberg Company, 1945. 
Pp. 65. $1.75. 


This study does not attempt to determine whether Jesus was crucified and 
buried where the Church of the Holy Sepulcher now stands. In one passing 
reference to this question (p. 5f.), Elderkin expresses doubt that this was 
the place of Jesus’ death and burial. He thinks rather that the site was taken 
over by the Christians because it had long been the location of “a pagan 
tomb of resurrection”’ (p. 23). Aphrodite and Zeus had been worshiped there; 
Golgotha had been regarded as the burial place of Zagreus or Zeus redivivus 
(p. 6). By identifying the Minotaur with Zagreus (p. 17), Elderkin develops 
the theory (cf. p. 50 f.) that the circular Church of the Holy Sepulcher, built 
by Modestus, derived its pattern from the labyrinth, “‘the abode of the dead” 
and the “resurrection tomb.” Christians took over “not only the plan of the 
mortuary temple of the rival but also rites of the rival’s cult;” John 653 f. is 
‘a relic of the ancient Cretan rite of omaphagy in the cult of Zagreus’’ (p. 62). 

Here are two examples of the author’s method of argument. Matt 5 34-36 
is said (p. 39) to refer to an oath by the head of a god; this startling exegesis 
makes Jesus talk about causing a god’s hair to change color. Hadrian divided 
Jerusalem into seven administrative districts because the seven Titans tore 
Zagreus into seven pieces (p. 40 f.); this is only one of a number of unsupported 
conjectures and doubtful interpretations. 

It is one-sided to connect Palestinian sites and ruins so constantly with 


Greek religious contexts and to ignore so largely the range of Semitic thought 
and rites. Moreover, I cannot accept the idea that John 653 f. deliberately 


goes deep into syncretism to attract devotees of other resurrection cults. 
Finally, such an attempt to trace an all-embracing syncretistic cult never 
deals thoroughly with the distinctive features (in the Christian story) of the 
resurrection of the historical Jesus. 


FLoyp V. Fitson 
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